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HE ROUND TABLE is a co-operative enterprise conducted 

by people who dwell in the different parts of the British 
Commonwealth, and whose aim is to publish once a quarter a com- 
prehensive review of imperial politics, free from the bias of local 
party issues. To this is added a careful and impartial treatment of 
outstanding international problems that affect the nations of the 
Commonwealth. The affairs of THe Rounp Taste in each portion 
of the Commonwealth are in the hands of local residents, who are 
responsible for all articles on the politics of their own country. It 
is hoped that in this way THe Rounp TABLE serves to reflect the 
current opinions of all parts about imperial problems, and at the 
same time to present a survey of them as a whole, in the light of 
changing world conditions. 
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THE UNSCALED SUMMIT 


RETARDED APPROACH TO A MEETING 


AS the present issue of. THz RounpD TABLE goes to press, the prospect of 
a meeting between East and West “at the summit” does not appear 
appreciably nearer in time than it seemed three months ago. On the other 
hand the pressure for a conference, such as it is, has not been relaxed. The 
meeting is still actively desired in Great Britain. The project is accepted with 
a good deal less enthusiasm in the United States, and probably in France also, 
so far as public opinion there can spare any attention from the urgent 
domestic crisis of the Republic. General de Gaulle has yet to declare his 
foreign policy; but, anathema though his name is to Communists at home, he 
may reasonably be expected to be energetic in exploiting any opportunity for 
pacification abroad. The Soviet Government, which issued the original 
invitations, must be presumed still to wish for their acceptance. 

In expectation of the conference an article is printed below in which 
some of the subjects of international dispute are examined by a Russian writer 
from the Soviet point of view. This article is set before readers in the British 
Commonwealth as a contribution to the understanding of the differences that 
the Summit Conference must attempt to reconcile, and of course without 
identifying THE Rounp TasLeE with any of the opinions expressed, many of 
which are, as was to be expected, diametrically opposed to those for which 
this review stands. The writer is a guest of THE Rounp TABLE, and it would 
be discourteous to enter into direct disputation with him, except by way of 
explanation of certain passages in the leading article for March, which he 
has evidently misunderstood. 

In his opening pages our contributor takes THE RouND TABLE to task, 
first, for its “assertion that the peoples of the West support the arms race”, 
and then for its alleged contradictory condemnation of “the ‘growing doubt’ 
of those who advocate a renunciation of competitive disarmament”. In this 
context “the peoples of the West” referred to the practically unanimous con- 
sensus of public opinion in recognizing the pacific motives of their govern- 
ments. The “doubt” was felt by the comparatively small, though perhaps 
increasing, section of the peoples which thinks that the preoccupation of the 
Western governments with defence has become excessive. Neither the whole 
nor the part “supports” the arms race. The majority acquiesces in it as an 
unavoidable evil, believing that the presumption of aggressive intent in the 
adversary is so clear from his conduct—the maintenance of vast military 
forces in arms, the support of revolutionary parties in the West, the suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolt—that there is no alternative to the building up 
of deterrent power. The doubters, who equally acknowledge that our en- 
forced participation in the arms race aims solely at the prevention of war, 
ask whether in pursuing this policy the Western governments have paid 
sufficient attention to the possibility that the Eastern powers, recognizing 
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the suicidal character of unlimited war, might now be persuaded to call off 
the arms race by consent. THE Rounp TABLE agrees with the majority as to 
the impossibility of unilaterally renouncing the competition in armaments, 
and sees no evidence that the Western governments have neglected oppor- 
tunities of seeking a peaceful solution of differences. For the reassurance of 
the doubters, however, it has been argued here that no invitation to parley 
should be rejected, however little promising it may appear; for at least its 
acceptance emphasizes the desire of the West for peace. It is for this reason 
that even the pessimists—and our contributor is not justified in implying 
that THE Rounp TABLE is among them—should help to bring the Summit 
Conference into being. 

To end this preliminary argument, it appears on the face of the article from 
Moscow that its author is convinced that the East is wholeheartedly for peace, 
and that the West is seeking, if not positively war, then at least objectives 
only attainable by threatening and risking war. Exactly the converse belief 
is held throughout the Western nations—that their governments are seeking 
sincerely to maintain the peace under a ceaseless threat of Soviet aggression. 
So far as the estimate of Western motives is concerned, it is impossible here 
to entertain the least doubt. it is on the other hand arguable that the Western 
estimate of Eastern motives is mistaken. Our contributor would no doubt 
maintain the converse propositions. The Summit Conference affords one 
more opportunity for each side to prove, if it can, its assertion of its own 
peaceful intentions, and dispel the delusions or suspicions entertained by the 
other. If it can make any progress in that direction it will have justified itself. 


The Epistles of Marshal Bulganin 


HE prelude to the present devious movement towards the summit was 

the formulation in October 1957, by the Polish Government, of the 
Rapacki Plan for a zone in Central Europe free of nuclear weapons. This 
idea, which had been found attractive in principle by many Western com- 
mentators, was specifically adopted by Marshal Bulganin in the sheaf of 
similar letters that he addressed to the heads of the Western governments on 
the eve of the December meeting of the Atlantic Council in Paris. He pro- 
posed to include Poland and Czechoslovakia, as well as both parts of Ger- 
many, in the free zone. On the other hand, his version of the plan seemed to 
involve denying to West Germany any new missile bases and stripping it of 
the tactical weapons already there; and the apparent motive, in the judgment 
of most Western strategists and diplomatists, was to make the German g/acis 
indefensible, and to divide or undermine N.A.T.O. by suggesting that it 
had become unnecessary. Nevertheless there was a general desire to miss no 
opportunity of reopening communications with the Russians; and the 
N.A.T.O. council were in the process of co-ordinating the Western replies, 
which proposed to break the ice by means of a meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
when on January 10 the second batch of letters from the Marshal was 
delivered. These were addressed to nineteen countries, principally members 
of N.A.T.O., and proposed a large conference of heads of governments 
from the N.A.T.O. Powers, the members of the Warsaw Pact, representative 
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“uncommitted” nations, and, apparently, China. The letters appeared to be 
aimed over the heads of the governments at their peoples, and to contain 
much designed as propaganda to represent Russia as the only Power sincerely 
pursuing peace. So large a gathering as was proposed did not seem to the 
West to offer any more prospect of concrete decisions than was obtainable 
in, for example, the General Assembly of the United Nations; but Marshal 
Bulganin’s letter did not preclude the possibility of a much more restricted 
conference. In his reply on February 8, which adopted the main points made 
in a previous reply by President Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan recalled the 
small results achieved at the original Summit Conference, at Geneva in 1955, 
and attributed its poor success to the lack of adequate preparation. While 
accepting provisionally, therefore, the invitation to another meeting of Heads 
of Governments, he asked for it to be preceded by a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, or alternatively for the way to be prepared “through confidential 
diplomatic exchanges”. He thought the Foreign Ministers who might meet 
should be those of the four Powers that had participated in the Geneva Con- 
ference—to wit, the United States, Great Britain, France and Russia. After 
various separate negotiations with the three Western Powers, to which the 
Russian approach did not appear to be identical, a revised Soviet plan was 
formulated in a letter from Mr. Gromyko to M. Pineau, then Foreign 
Minister of France, on March 2. This letter proposed that a Summit Con- 
ference should meet at Geneva in June, and that, after a “firm agreement” 
had been reached on a date for this, the Foreign Ministers should meet in 
April with a limited commission to determine the composition of the con- 
ference and draft its agenda. At both meetings there should be parity of 
numbers between East and West, and Mr. Gromyko suggested “for example” 
that France, the United States, Great Britain and Italy should be associated 
on the one side, and the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
on the other. 

On the last day of March the British, French and United States Govern- 
ments, with the unanimous approval of the Atlantic Council, made and 
published a joint communication to Moscow. Its object was to end the long- 
range debate by correspondence, which was ranging over both the com- 
position of the Summit Conference and the subjects to be discussed at it, and 
propose a definite plan of approach. This was to fall into three stages: the 
Summit Conference should be preceded, as already substantially agreed, by 
a meeting of Foreign Ministers, and this preparatory meeting should be 
prepared through diplomatic exchanges in Moscow. The Foreign Ministers 
should not attempt to reach decisions, but only to define the subjects requir- 
ing examination by the heads of Governments; the ambassadors taking part 
in the preliminary stages should limit themselves to making the necessary 
arrangements for the Foreign Ministers’ meeting, including the determina- 
tion of who should take part in it. 

The Soviet Government appeared to accept the substance of this proposal, 
only defining the time-table more closely by laying down that the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting should be held not later than the middle of May. But they 
added to their reply the curious gloss that “should the Foreign Ministers fail 
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to reach the necessary agreement on questions of preparation of the summit 
conference, this should in no way signify that the need for such a conference 
has become less urgent”. This attempt to discount in advance the authority 
of the Foreign Ministers was commonly interpreted as deriving from the 
rooted Russian antipathy to Mr. Dulles; and the consequent impression of a 
desire to divide the three leading Western Powers was deepened when Mr. 
Gromyko declined to meet their ambassadors collectively for the diplomatic 
preliminaries, unless those of Poland and Czechoslovakia were joined in the 
conversations. Since the Western Powers declined, perhaps unwisely, this 
enlargement of the ambit of discussion, the remainder of April was absorbed 
in a succession of separate interviews of the three ambassadors in turn with 
Mr. Gromyko; and no appreciable progress had been made towards a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers when the Western Foreign Ministers themselves 
assembled in Copenhagen at the beginning of May for another N.A.T.O. 
conference. It was naturally very largely preoccupied with an exchange of 
views on the various subjects that would need ultimately to be discussed 
with the Russians; its contribution to the negotiations for a summit con- 
ference was the suggestion that Italy might be added to the number of 
participants. 

Meanwhile the United States Government declined the Rapacki plan; and 
on May 19 the British Government did the same, on the triple ground that 
it would work to the advantage of the Soviet b/oc unless accompanied by a 
reduction of conventional armaments, that there was no assurance of effective 
control, and that it ignored the problem of the reunification of Germany. An 
American proposal* for an inspection zone in the Arctic, across which runs 
the shortest flying route between Russia and the United States, had a cold 
reception from the Soviet. By this time the date, mid-May, proposed by the 
Soviet Government for the Foreign Ministers to meet, was already passed, 
and negligible progress had been made towards agreement on any other. 


Subjects for Discussion 


HE six months consumed with so little result in the effort to bring about 

a meeting that both sides purport to desire are not an encouraging 
portent for the prospect of any wide settlement of differences when, if ever, 
the parties meet at the summit. While the arguments about procedure have 
been going on, there has been a simultaneous controversy, through all the 
organs of international propaganda, over the differences themselves; and the 
range of subjects has shown itself to be so wide that the Foreign Ministers 
will need to exert their powers of selection with great firmness if the agenda 
for the Summit Conference itself are to be kept within manageable bounds. 
The fundamental questions at issue are political, and concern the con- 
ditions for establishing a world order in which the Communist East and the 
liberal West can coexist in mutual tolerance and without mistrust of one 
another’s motives. The West seeks peace through enhancement of the 
authority of the United Nations, which will require particularly limitation of 
the power of veto or voluntary restraint in its use; the East clings tenaciously 

* See pp. 259-260. 
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to the veto, and proposes to secure peace by an agreement for non-aggression 
between N.A.T.O. and the signatories of the Warsaw Pact. This, in the view 
of the West, is merely to perpetuate the present division of Europe between 
two armed camps. ‘The first decisive step towards ending the division would 
be a treaty of peace with a reunited Germany; but between the rival schemes 
for reunion—free elections or a federation of the two parts which would 
stereotype the Communist structure imposed upon the Eastern half—a great 
gulf is fixed. There is little hope of bringing the Russians to parley on the 
possibility of allowing their satellite States to determine their own form of 
society and government; for the Soviet contention is that these countries— 
even Poland, even Hungary—already enjoy the system of their peoples’ 
choice. The Russian proposal to discuss means of relaxing tension in the 
Middle East, while the objective is desirable in itself, seems to introduce . 
issues that the conference is not qualified to settle unless its membership is 
still further and cumbrously extended. 

These large underlying causes of dissension must be present in the minds 
and may sometimes be on the lips of the Heads of Government at the Summit 
Conference; but any hope of disposing of them must be left for the slower 
processes of time to develop. The contribution of the conference can be only 
to make some advance towards mitigating the consequences of disagreement 
in the domain of armament. The Rapacki plan, in the form originally pro- 
pounded, is dead; whether the principle can be revived in a shape to 
meet the American and British objections is a problem for the other 
side. Each party has made its proposals for limiting the menace of nuclear 
weapons, which is now inseparably involved with the use of tellurial space, 
whether by sputniks designed for military purposes or by long-range ballistic 
weapons. The Russian demands include the immediate abandonment, by 
agreement between the three principal Powers, of tests of nuclear and 
hydrogen weapons, the renunciation of their use in war and prohibition of 
the use of tellurial space for military purposes. The West objects that it will 
be thereby deprived of the strategic nuclear deterrent, at present its only 
protection against the huge conventional armament maintained by the Soviet, 
and that in return it is given no more than a verbal guarantee that 
the Russians will in fact adhere to their bargain; for the repeated Western 
proposals for technical study of an international inspection system, designed 
to ensure that the renunciation of nuclear weapons is made effective, have 
always been rejected by the Soviet. The Western projects for simultaneous 
transfer of existing stocks of fissile material to peaceful uses have also been 
wrecked upon the Russian objection to international control. 

The Soviet will no doubt continue to argue strongly for the abandonment 
of all foreign military bases, which means in practice the withdrawal of the 
United States from Europe and the overthrow of the existing balance of 
power. That clearly is unacceptable to the West, though the more modest 
proposal for limitation of the number of foreign troops in the two zones of 
German territory may afford room for negotiation. Nor are the two sides 
impossibly far apart in their plans for increasing the security of each against 
a surprise attack by the other. The Russians have offered to accept for aerial 
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inspection a zone of 500 miles on either side of the Iron Curtain, with certain 
control posts on the ground. Since the eastern zone would lie almost entirely 
in satellite and not Russian territory, this is a one-sided offer; moreover, air- 
fields, which are not included in the control posts, are considered essential 
for the security of the West. Various counter-proposals for different zones, 
or for the establishment of “‘free skies”, have been frustrated by the Russian 
determination to submit no appreciable part of their own territory to inspec- 
tion. Nevertheless the bare idea of inspection, abstracted from any agreement 
about what is to be inspected, is common to the two sides. It is by slow 
advance, through hard bargaining, from any common ground that is found 
to exist, that the Summit Conference is most likely to turn the movement of 
international affairs in a new direction. No one expects it to make more than 


a start towards pacification; but a visible start would mean a great deal to 
the world. 
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A SOVIET VIEW OF WORLD PEACE 


(From a Russian correspondent*) 
Toute notre dignité consiste dans la pensée. . . . Travaillons donc a bien 
penser: voila le principe de la morale. PASCAL 


IEN PENSER: anyone who advocates any conception holds that his 

system of views, his world outlook, is the correct one. But that does not 
free him from the responsibility of thinking soberly, of basing himself on 
facts and proceeding from a realistic assessment of things and events, without 
yielding to the temptation to pass off wishes for reality. A sober, rational 
approach and an understanding of the real correlation of forces in the world 
are essential for a correct appraisal of the extremely complicated present-day 
international situation. Without this approach one cannot find the key to the 
question that today agitates the minds of peoples all over the world: What 
are the international prospects? Or, in other words, whither mankind? 
Towards peace or towards another war? 

We in the Soviet Union believe that war can be prevented, that there is no 
fatalistic inevitability of new catastrophic clashes. We base this conviction on 
a close analysis of the international situation, which is characterized by a 
steady growth in the forces standing for peace and peaceful international 
co-operation. The facts show that the correlation of forces in the world 
arena is becoming less and less favourable to those who advocate the settling 
of international issues by armed might. 

What has prompted me to begin with this brief general statement of the 
Soviet point of view were some of the assumptions made in the previous 
issue’s leading article, alarmingly headed “Crisis of Hope”. The article 
discusses the problem of the summit conference and, naturally, deals with 
the possibility of reaching an agreement between West and East. May I quote 
a passage that struck me particularly? The author says: 


The peoples of the’ West have in no way faltered in their belief that their 
governments, in following the policy of competitive armament, are moved 
solely by defensive and pacific motives. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
the Russian people believe as firmly that their leaders’ professions of pacific 
intent are sincere and that it is the capitalist world that wishes to appeal to force. 
The change of sentiment that demands attention, at any rate in the West, is the 


growing doubt whether statesmen are not losing faith in the possibility of 
avoiding catastrophe. 


* While negotiations for a “summit conference” are proceeding, the Editor has 
invited a distinguished Russian writer to set out the Soviet view of the main questions at 
issue between East and West. It need scarcely be said that the opinions expressed in the 
article, which is printed exactly as received, are not those-of THe Rounp TABLE. 
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I have no intention of conducting a polemic with the author and I leave 
to his conscience the assertion that the peoples of the West support the arms 
race. Incidentally, he refutes himself later on, when he condemns the “growing 
doubt” of those who advocate a renunciation of competitive disarmament. 
But I do want to note that his reservation of “at any rate in the West”, when 
he speaks of the change in the mood of public opinion, is to the point, very 
much so, in fact. We in the East are not infected with that pessimism, and’ 
I am deeply convinced that our statesmen retain their belief in the possibility 
of preventing war. 

When I reached the end of the passage quoted above, I began to wonder 
just what the author had in mind. Did he mean that agreement between East 
and West was impossible in general? Or did he mean something else? And 
if it is true that statesmen in the West are losing faith in the possibility of 
averting war, then why? I should not like to think that the author intended 
to doubt the peaceableness of the Soviet Union and the other socialist States. 
As distinct from the United States and other Western countries, whose 
statesmen are lavish with words about peace but, unfortunately, very sparing 
when it comes to actions for peace, the Soviet Union has given enough 
concrete proofs of its desire for peace. Frankly speaking, it is to the Soviet 
Union and the socialist camp as a whole that mankind owes the fact that 
another war has not broken out, that, on the contrary, there exists the 
prospect of peaceful settlement of the differences between East and West 
through top-level talks. 

Mr. Dulles was one of those who so vociferously proclaimed the “policy 
of containment” of the Soviet Union, using this slogan as a screen for 
military preparations and subversive activity against our country and other 
socialist States. But—although this may sound like a paradox to admirers of 
Mr. Dulles, it does not alter the truth of what I am about to say—the factor 
that really prevents the unleashing of military aggression is the Soviet Union 
and the socialist camp as a whole. 


Negotiation from Strength 


HE possibility of preventing war, of a peaceful settlement between East 

and West, undoubtedly exists. But this possibility cannot, of course, be 
realized by means of the policy to which some statesmen in the West con- 
tinue to adhere. I refer to the policy of negotiations from strength, the policy 
that has given rise to an unrestrained and unprecedented arms race, has 
created military alliances of the N.A.T.O. and S.E.A.T.O. type, has sprinkled 
the Western world with American military bases, and today is working to 
establish American medium-range rocket launching sites in the N.A.T.O. 
countries, the policy that has poisoned the international atmosphere with 
the miasma of the “cold war” and is the chief source of international tension. 
If you examine it more closely, the policy of negotiations from strength—the 
officially proclaimed policy pursued by the ruling circles of the United States 
and its Western allies towards the socialist countries—is at the same time 
the method underlying relations within the b/oc of the Western powers itself. 
Under present conditions this means, primarily, the establishment of American 
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dictatorship over the other partners. As Perspective, the French weekly, says, 
for instance, ““Washington is stubbornly striving for undivided leadership of 
the politics, economics and morals of the West”. 

In opposition to the policy of negotiations from strength in the inter- 
national arena is the policy of peaceful coexistence pursued by the Soviet 
Union, the People’s Republic of China and all the other socialist countries as 
well as a number of non-socialist countries, among them India, Burma, 
Indonesia and Finland. I do not think there is any need to set forth, in THE 
Rounp Taste, the principles of peaceful coexistence of States with different 
social and political systems, or, to approach the question from a broader 
aspect, peaceful coexistence between the socialist world and the capitalist 
world. The readers of this magazine are undoubtedly familiar with these 
principles. I merely want to note the fundamental distinction between the 
policy of peaceful coexistence and the policy of negotiations from strength 
as regards the problem of settling relations between East and West. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence presupposes a settlement by means of 
talks on the basis of equality and with mutual interests taken into account. 
The “positions of strength” policy, on the other hand, provides for the 
problem of relations between East and West to be settled on the basis of the 
capitulation of East to West, on the basis of superiority of West over East. 
And if such settlement is impossible on a peaceful basis, the policy of strength 
does not exclude a military settlement of the question. No wonder the fathers 
of this policy called it, also, a “policy of peace through armed force”. No 
wonder the latest “revelation” of Mr. Dulles is the “brink of war” policy. 

As we know, the policy of negotiations from strength has not brought the 
United States and its allies either glory or success. It is suffering one bank- 
ruptcy after another. Why? Because it does not take into account the real 
correlation of forces in the world arena, because it does not proceed from a 
sober assessment of things and events. That is why it lacks a future and is 
doomed to fail. Can a policy be called realistic if it attempts to ignore funda- 
mental changes in the international situation, changes of major historical 
significance that have altered the whole face of our planet ? 

The “positions of strength” policy is an anachronism, but a dangerous 
anachronism, because it is pervaded with a spirit of reckless gambling. There 
is no lack of evidence to support this. Are not the American H-bomb air 
patrols over Western Europe, for instance, an exceedingly dangerous gamble ? 
But they are a direct consequence of the policy of strength. Let us take 
another example, from the sphere of “high politics”. Is not the policy of 
resurrecting German militarism, which now has the chance of arming its 
Bundeswehr with atomic weapons, an extremely dangerous gamble? What is 
all this if not deliberate stock-piling of explosives in a situation already tense 
enough as it is? And in the most “explosive” area, besides! Add to this the 
establishment of sites in the N.A.T.O. countries for the launching of medium- 
range missiles with atomic warheads, which turns the West European 
countries into targets for an inevitable retaliatory blow, and the picture 
becomes still more convincing. 


Articles discussing the lack of confidence between the great powers of 
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West and East often appear in the Western press. But is not the “positions 
of strength” policy the main obstacle in the way of establishing at least the 
minimum of necessary confidence ? The only thing that policy can lead to is 
stronger mutual mistrust and deeper estrangement. 

The Soviet Union is exerting no small effort to establish mutual confidence 
between East and West, among all States. There is a tried and tested means 
of doing this: by expanding business relations. Normalization of trade has 
always led to greater confidence between countries. But all the efforts of the 
Soviet Union in this direction come up against a barrier: the policy of econo- 
mic discrimination pursued by the United States and, under United States 
pressure, by other Western powers. All these discriminatory restrictions are 
a manifestation of the same “positions of strength” policy. The most edifying 
part of the matter is that the ones who have suffered, and continue to suffer, 
from the discriminatory measures are mainly those who pursue this policy, 
instead of those against whom it is directed. 


The Sputniks 


OR has the policy of negotiations from strength brought the United 

States superiority in the sphere of armaments. The Soviet Union’s 
successful test of an intercontinental ballistic missile, and then the launching 
of the world’s first artificial Earth satellites, shattered the illusions of American 
“superiority” and showed the complete bankruptcy of the “positions of 
strength” policy. 

Despite all these failures, there are circles in the United States and the 
other Western powers that cling stubbornly to this policy. Its baleful in- 
fluence played, and, unfortunately, continues to play, no small part in the 
difficulties now standing in the way of preparations for a summit conference. 

It is no secret that the Soviet proposal for top-level talks, which was 
welcomed by the world public with obvious satisfaction and hope, did not 
arouse any enthusiasm in Washington. Yet, how many times have we heard 
men in the highest posts in the United States declare their willingness to take 
part in any negotiations to further peace? What, then, is the explanation of 
the stand—a negative stand, in effect—taken by the United States? No one, 
after all, can take seriously that oft-repeated nonsense about not being able 
to “trust” the Soviet Union, about having to test the “sincerity” of its 
intentions, and so on. That is simply absurd propaganda. I should like to 
see the sowers of that propaganda, who represent themselves as peacemakers, 
name at least one single concrete action by the Western powers towards 
reviving confidence between West and East. Could it be the Paris Conference 
of the Ministers of War of the N.A.T.O. countries in mid-April, which 
discussed the nuclear armament of the N.A.T.O. countries and the establish- 
ment of medium-range rocket launching sites ? 

Or, perhaps, the refusal of the United States to accept the Soviet plan of 
using space for peaceful purposes only, with simultaneous liquidation of 
military bases on the territory of other countries ? 

Is it not clear that behind that refusal lies the desire of the United States 
to prevent the possibility of using intercontinental ballistic missiles against it 
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as a retaliatory measure? At the same time, the American command wants 
to retain the possibility of using, against the Soviet Union, medium-range 
rockets from bases in the N.A.T.O. countries of Western Europe. Or, per- 
haps, could the purpose of sending planes carrying H-bombs towards the 
Soviet Union be to increase mutual confidence and assurance? It is obvious 
that all this merely tends to make more and more precarious the “brink of 
war” on which Mr. Dulles is trying to balance the world. 

The explanation is simple: the United States policy-makers are afraid of 
summit talks. They are afraid because they cannot count on negotiating from 
strength in those talks. That is the secret of their unbusinesslike—to put it 
mildly—attitude towards the holding of a conference. That is why they 
propose the discussion of questions that have already been settled by the 
nations concerned. For instance, the synthetic “East European Problem”, 
or other questions that could only doom the talks to sterility, such as the 
German problem in its Western interpretation—that is, without taking into 
account the existence of two sovereign States on the territory of Germany. 

The Soviet Union’s position is one of peace and peaceful international 
collaboration. Being the possessor of material resources and the most up-to- 
date means of defence that make pointless any attempt on the part of the West 
to use the language of force, and dictatorship, the Soviet Union does not 
want to impose anything on the Western countries. It merely appeals to 
reason and common sense; it insists on a sober account of the facts and the 
real correlation of forces, and also on the real consequences of a continua- 
tion of the present policy of the West. That is what gives the Soviet position 
its great moral and political stzength. 

The charge that the Soviet side is resorting to “intimidation” does not, 
therefore, hold water. The Soviet proposal for early summit talks is motivated 
by a desire for peace, a desire to bring about a radical change in international 
relations and relieve tension. The agenda it has proposed for top-level talks 
were also drawn up with a desire to achieve practical steps in that direction. 
The Soviet Union bases itself on two criteria: the urgency of the questions, 
and the possibility of reaching a mutually acceptable decision. 

It is easy to see that, given goodwill and a genuine desire for peace, 
agreement is possible on any of the agenda proposed by the Soviet Union; 


each of these agenda, furthermore, is urgent and of primary importance. 
Here are some examples. 


Suspension of Nuclear Tests 


ET us take the question of immediate cessation of nuclear tests. The 
urgency and importance of this is indisputable. All one has to do is look 

at the scale of the public movement for the banning of tests. There is hence 
nothing sound at all in the theory advanced by the Western press that this 
question has passed out of the reality of practical negotiations into that of 
propaganda. That is simply evading the issue. The Soviet Union has already 
taken the first step towards a practical solution of this problem by its decision 
unilaterally to stop nuclear tests. All the United States and Britain have to 
do is follow the Soviet Union’s example and the problem is, in effect, solved. 
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Let us take the second question: the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. An argument put forward by the opponents of a ban on these 
weapons of mass annihilation is that the Soviet Union would havea numerical 
superiority in conventional forces. The argument does not withstand criti- 
cism. Both the argument and the problem disappear if the Western powers 
accept the Soviet proposal for the reduction of armed forces and armaments 
to the firmly established level which, incidentally, was put forward by the 
Western powers themselves. It is worth recalling that the Soviet Union has 
taken concrete practical steps in this direction too, by unilaterally reducing 
its armed forces by more than two million, with corresponding cuts in 
military expenditures. But no one in the Western world followed suit. 

The third question : the proposal by the government of the Polish People’s 
Republic for the establishment of an atom-free zone in Central Europe. 
There is no need, I feel, to demonstrate the big positive réle the establishment 
of such a zone would play in lessening the danger of nuclear war. From all 
points of view the establishment of such a zone is preferable to the arming 
of the Bundeswehr with atomic weapons. 

I should like to add that the basic idea of the Polish proposal virtually 
coincided with the idea of Sir Anthony Eden’s plan for setting up a zone of 
restriction and regulation of armaments in Central Europe. The Polish plan 
simply proposes beginning with the most dangerous type of weapons. But 
the main thing, of course, is to begin. Later on, the necessary restriction and 
control could undoubtedly be applied to other types of armaments. But for 
some reason we do not see any desire on the part of Western leaders—includ- 
ing those who supported the idea of the Eden plan—to set about forming an 
atom-free zone. 

The fourth question: the conclusion, in one form or another, of a pact of 
non-aggression between the N.A.T.O. and Warsaw Treaty countries. It is 
our profound conviction that the best way out, of course, would be the 
dissolution both of N.A.T.O. and of the Warsaw Treaty. But since the 
Western powers are not inclined, at any rate at present, to agree to the dis- 
banding of N.A.T.O., the conclusion of a non-aggression pact would be an 
important step towards relaxing international tension and creating an atmo- 
sphere of confidence. 

The fifth question: the reduction (or even the complete withdrawal) of 
foreign troops stationed on the territory of Germany, as well as on the 
territory of other countries, both N.A.T.O. and Warsaw Treaty members. 
Western press comments do not, as a rule, dispute the positive significance 
of this, but they advance the “argument” that this proposal is dictated by 
the Soviet Union’s desire to remove American troops from Germany in 
particular, and from Europe in general. To the reply that the Soviet Union 
would also withdraw its troops from Germany and the Warsaw Treaty 
countries, they put forward the “scare” that Soviet forces would still remain 
in Europe, for the Soviet Union itself occupies a substantial part of Europe, 
while the American forces would be withdrawn across the ocean. 

The “argument” and the “scare” are equally ludicrous. Do the supporters 
of that “argument” really believe that a few American divisions could be of 
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any significance in the event of a military catastrophe ? It is doubtful whether 
the Pentagon counts on that. Under the present conditions the presence of 
the American forces in Europe has hardly any military significance at all. 
But from the standpoint of creating additional tension and fanning the 
atmosphere of war hysteria, their presence has considerable importance, of 
course. It will be another matter if Eutopean relations develop along the line 
of greater security and confidence. Then the presence of American forces 
becomes pointless. What remains, in that case, of the “argument” cited 
above? Nothing. 

These examples do not, of course, exhaust either the agenda of the forth- 
coming summit meeting or, naturally, the entire complex of questions that 
make up the relations between West and East. But is it not clear that agree- 
ment even on these questions—not to mention such a problem as the 
normalization and expansion of international trade ties, which do not require 
the creation of any special control mechanism—would be a tremendous step 


towards abolishing international tension and strengthening confidence be- 
tween states ? 


No Communist Menace 


HE propaganda arsenal of the advocates of the policy of strength and 

cold war contains still another argument: “the communist menace” and 
“the desire of communism to conquer the world”. It was this argument—if 
you can call it that!—that gave birth to the myth of the Soviet Union’s 
“aggressive aims”’. 

What can be said about that argument? It is clear to everybody who 
approaches the question with a minimum of objectivity that revolution is not 
an item for export. The establishment of one social system or another in any 
country can take place only when the necessary historical conditions have 
been created and only in conformity with the will of the masses of the people 
of that country. That is one of the fundamental premises of the communist 
world outlook and we communists, therefore, have never resorted to the 
“triggering” of revolutions anywhere, nor do we intend to. 

The authors of the myth of Soviet “aggressive aims” do not believe in it 
themselves. Actually, the purpose of that argument is to fan the cold war 
and sow mistrust and hatred of the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries. But that is not all. I should like to cite, in this connexion, a brief 
passage from an article by the well-known French scientist and publicist, 
Bernard Lavergne, in the newspaper Tribune de Nations. He says: 


The western Ministers are so limited that they do not even understand that 
the communist doctrine is an ideology, and ideological struggle cannot be waged 
with machine-guns or bombs. Old Marshal Macmahon, who was not a very 
enlightened man, was nevertheless far cleverer than our present Ministers. He 
said, “you can do anything you like with bayonets except sit on them”. The 
West, which up until now has rejected all serious negotiations with the East, 
intends to base its “free world” regime on bayonets. 


Professor Lavergne is not a communist. But he is objective enough to 
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realize the aggressive nature of the “positions of strength” policy. Its authors 
count on turning back the wheels of history; with the use of armed force, if 
necessary; they count on restoring capitalism all over the world, on preserv- 
ing and resuscitating the imperialist colonial system which is falling to pieces 
before our eyes. 
That is as hopeless as the calculations of some Western statesmen and 
political figures on an “internal collapse” of the socialist system. Writing in 
The New York Times Magazine, the American journalist Harry Schwartz, who 
is known for his hostility towards the Soviet Union, was compelled to admit 
that the facts are such that the Soviet Union exists, that it is strong and that 
some settlement has to be arrived at. By simply wishing it, he said, they 
could not make the Soviet Union and the challenge it flung at them disappear. 
Schwartz came out sharply against the illusions spread in American pro- 
paganda: in particular, the illusion that time was working for the United 
States. In order to realize that time was not completely working for the 
United States, he said, it was enough to look at how the past thirteen years 
; had influenced the relations of forces between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. He added that the Soviet Union, which was nearly exhausted 
at the end of the Second World War, had today surpassed the United States 
in certain technical achievements, in particular, in rockets. The Soviet Union’s 
prestige in the underdeveloped countries had never stood so high. Time, 
Schwartz concluded, was serving the Soviet Union better than it was serving 
the United States, and there were no guarantees that it would be any different | 
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in future. 


Schwartz’s apprehensions are well grounded. The course of world develop- 

ment clearly shows that the correlation of forces in the world arena is not 

changing in favour of capitalism. The hopes of “positions of strength” 

politicians of being able to alter the course of development by armed might 

are doomed to failure. And not only because the socialist camp has superior 

d moral forces and sufficient material means and resources to repulse any 

. ageression, no matter where from, but also because rulers who do not balk 

' at risking a military gamble will meet with determined resistance from their 
own peoples. 
In the present struggle in the world arena between the two lines—the policy 
of peaceful coexistence and the policy of negotiations from strength—victory | 

will be scored in the final analysis by the policy of peaceful coexistence. The 

whole world, all mankind, is interested in that victory, for it is the only real 

road to peace. It is either peaceful coexistence or war. There is no third road. 


me 


j 
} 
Moscow, | 

May 1958. 
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NEW ARAB PATTERN 
FEDERAL UNION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HE startling announcements of last February have put the Arab League 
out of time. It has been over-passed, and it becomes necessary to make 
some attempt to see the new pattern in the Arab world in some sort of 
perspective. In so doing we shall do well to remember a point more than 
once emphasized in this journal, that no concept of the Arab World covers 
more than half the Middle East. Even that picture should be kept to a frame- 
work bounded by the three inland seas—the Eastern Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf—which define the strategic cross-roads of the 
Eastern hemisphere. Problems arising west of Egypt along the northern 
coast-line of Africa demand separate treatment which cannot be given here. 
The announcement of a “United Arab Republic” was made on February 1 
and of an “Arab Union” on February 14. The first declared the joinder 
of Egypt with Syria, the second that of Iraq with Jordan. The first was 
followed early in March by a declaration of adherence on the part of the 
Yemen, the resultant association being notified as the “United Arab States”. 
These associations may be distinguished as the Republican Axis (for the 
adherence of the Yemen hardly derogates from the predominantly republican 
colour of the chief associates), and the Hashimi Axis (the two Kings Feisal 
ad Husain both belonging to the Hashimi family, directly descended from 
the Prophet). For further reference it is convenient to use the letters U.A.R. 
for the Egypt—Syria joinder, U.A.S. for the same including also the Yemen, 
and A.U. for the association of Jordan with Iraq. How far any or all of these 
amalgamations are either expressed as, or are in fact likely to be, organic 
unions will be discussed later. But in all three cases the Arabic used is under- 
stood to be Istihdd, a word in its origin conveying a sense of oneness so 
absolute that it is associated with the idea of the Unity of God. 


An Analysis 


EFORE examining the published constitutions of these new political 
organisms it will help to clear the view if we attempt to block in the 
main features of the associating States and of those which up to the present 
remain outside the new process of coalescence. For this purpose we may set 
the Arab world (excluding N. Africa west of Egypt) in categories as follows: 
I. U.A.R.—the Republican Axis of Egypt and Syria, or, bringing in the 
Yemen, U.A.S. 
II. A.U.—the Hashimi Axis of Iraq and Jordan. 
III. Saudi Arabia, namely the great land mass of the Arabian peninsula. 
IV. States on the sidelines, viz. Lebanon, the small peripheral States of 
the Arabian peninsula from Kuwait round to Aden, and the Sudan. 


Analysis of the political and economic stance of each of these gives further 
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point to the classification adopted. For we find that Axis I is for oil a transit 
area, both by sea and pipeline. (The Egyptian oil production hardly weighs 
in the scale of the Middle Eastern production sum.) II and III, on the other 
hand, are areas of large oil production. Again, Axis I, the Yemen excluded, 
stands for a volatile nationalism particularly associated with the urban Arab 
awakening. II and III are dynastic and still contain many features of a more 
traditional Arabism, though II, both in Baghdad and by reason of the Arab 
refugees from Palestine in Jordan, is wide open to newer and more fervent 
impulses. II and III have memories that go back to the conquest of the 
Hejaz by Ibn Saud in 1925, leading to dynastic rivalry between the Saudi 
King and the Hashimi Kings of Iraq and Jordan, the descendants of Sharif 
Husain of Mecca. Again, save for the short frontier by Lake Tiberias, Axis I 
has few boundary problems, and no Arab refugee problem, as against Israel. 
(Egypt is protected by the United Nations force in the Gaza area.) Axis II, 
on the other hand, in Jordan has a long and explosive boundary with Israel, 
and half a million Palestinian refugees who have injected social elements 
tending to align it with the new Arabism. III in this respect can afford to sit 
back and await the occasion. Only at the head of the Gulf of Akaba has it any 
potential dispute with Israel, and even there it is separated by the tongue of 
Jordan. Finally, Axis II alone has any active political association with the 
non-Arab world by virtue of Iraq’s membership of the Baghdad Pact. We 
shall see later that the constitution of Axis II seeks to limit involvement in 
this respect. 

On the sidelines stand : 

(i) The Lebanon. Geographically, historically and by reason of its pre- 
dominantly urban character and its republicanism, this state should incline 
to Axis I. But its Arab population is half Christian and it fears dominance 
by a hitherto unstable Damascus. Strong pressures are being exercised on 
and by the non-Christian elements in northern Lebanon to follow Syria into 
the U.A.R. camp, and it remains to be seen whether the present government 
will succeed in remaining uncommitted. The U.S.A. is better placed than 
Britain to support a stable government in this quarter. 

(ii) The peripheral States of Arabia, viz. Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar, the 
7 Trucial Shaikhdoms, Muscat with Oman and lastly the 18 small States of 
the Aden Protectorate. Of these the first three produce oil—Kuwait in vast 
quantities—all this oil being dependent on sea transport down the Gulf and 
much of it destined for the Suez Canal and therefore open to pressure by 
Axis I. Moreover, in varying degree the young idea is beginning to be 
assimilated to Axis I by the prevalence of Egyptian teachers in the schools. 
Such cultural influence as formerly radiated from Baghdad is weakening, 
though less so in Kuwait than elsewhere. All these States have been under 
pressure from Saudi Arabia, Muscat in a special degree. The Aden States are 
subject to pressure from the Yemen, again bringing in Axis I. 

All are in protectorate or near-protectorate relations with Britain, and the 
fact that they are placed between influences from I, I and III will keep them 
on the sideline provided that Britain maintains her guard. 

(iii) The Sudan. Late in February President Nasser moved under cover of 
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electoral programmes to absorb small portions of the Sudan on the Red Sea 
and near Wadi Halfa which are situated north of the 22nd parallel. His 
reckoning on divided counsels at Khartoum proved ill-timed, and he was 
compelled by Sudanese reactions to soft-pedal with some loss of an inflated 
prestige. On a long view, if only to sustain claims to what the Sudan regards 
as its due apportionment of Nile Waters, it may be predicted that absorption 
in an Egyptian hegemony will be resisted. It is worth remembering that even 
the Muslim Sudanese view Egypt as an imperialist power. 

There are certain historical considerations which must have a bearing on 
the attitude of Saudi Arabia also to an Egypt-inspired association. In 1811-18 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad Ali, founder of the Egyptian Khedivial 
house, defeated the Wahhabi ancestors of the Saudi kings and took Riadh, 
which was dominated by Egypt, nominally on behalf of her Ottoman over- 
lord, for a large part of the nineteenth century. Here, too, there is a memory 
of Egyptian imperialism, which the long Arab memory will not forget. 
Egyptian ambitions in the Arabian peninsula were kept alive for many 
decades by the symbolic dispatch of a carpet for the Holy Place at the time 


of the annual pilgrimage. Every move made by Nasser in this direction will 
be seen against this background. 


The Constitutions 


E may now turn to the published documents which seek to give shape 
to the two, or, it may be said, three associations so hopefully announced. 
It will be found well worth while in so doing to examine the verbiage and 
conclude whether these moves are in the direction of organic union or of 
federation, or are possibly an unthought-out mixture of the two. For lack 
of precision in this political field will lead to unforeseen consequences. 
There are two Constitutions, one for each of the two Axes, and a Charter 
providing for the adherence of the Yemen to Axis I. The Constitution of 
Axis I and the Charter are expressed as provisional only; that for Axis II is 
designed as a definitive Act of State, though it contains provision for amend- 
ment. The documents examined are much too long for reproduction in an 
articie—the two Constitutions are of 73 and 80 articles respectively, and the 
Charter of 32—and all that can be done here is to summarize their salient 
points. Since what follows is based on unofficial translations, supplemented 


by monitoring reports of broadcasts, it is possible that there may be small 
errors of detail though not of substance. 


U.A.R. (Egypt and Syria) 


It can be affirmed at once that this Constitution is intended to express the 
organic union of these two States. But it is a most strange essay. The parties 
to the union receive no mention of substance until the reader has arrived at 
Article 58, near the end of the document, which informs him that the U.A.R. 
consists of two regions, Egypt and Syria. Note that these are not member- 
States, but regions. The document omits all mention of a continuance of 
the pre-existing governmental system in the new amalgamated State, except 
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to say in two articles near the close (70/71) that, until final steps are taken to 
have a single budget, a special budget on the present regional level will be 
applied and regional administration will continue. But the whole trend of 
the document is to set up a new unitary State in place of the two old separate 
States. For instance, Cairo is designated as the capital and the place where 
parliament is to be convened (Arts. 16 and 64). Regional arrangements are 
to continue only “till they are reorganized and unified by decisions of the 
President of the Republic”. 

The provision for the Head of the State is remarkable for what it does not 
say. There is no mention of the manner of his selection or election, but only 
(Art. 12): “The Head of the State is the President of the Republic”, and 
there is appended to the end the signature of Nasser alone. The President 
has very wide powers. He alone appoints the Deputy Presidents and Minis- 
ters; he alone fixes the number of deputies to parliament and nominates 
them, half from the Syrian, and half from the Egyptian parliament (this 
article is so worded as to lead to the conclusion that thereafter those parlia- 
ments lapse, a conclusion reinforced by a later article leaving regional policy 
to be executed by the President through an.Executive Council nominated by 
him); he alone can convene and end sessions; he has a power of “proposing 
laws and showing objection to laws”; he is empowered to declare a state of 
emergency; he is ex officio Commander-in-Chief; he ratifies treaties and merely 
notifies parliament. As for taxation all that is stated is that it can only be 
levied by law; there is no suggestion anywhere that there are distinct union 
and regional sources of taxation, nor is there any apportionment as between 
regions. Finally, the document opens with a string of clichés, of which 
examples are (Art. 3) “social solidarity is the basis of society”; (Art. 4) “the 
economic system is organized in accord with plans that take into considera- 
tion the principles of social justice”, and (Art. 6) “social justice is the basis 
of taxes”. It is refreshing to read also that (Art. 5) “private property is 
protected”. 

The general impression is one of a unitary State, whose head possesses 
almost autocratic powers, and has assumed these by extra-constitutional 
means. 


U.A.S. (U.A.R. and Yemen) 


In some respects this Charter is a document more unusual than the U.A.R. 
Constitution. It should be understood that it does not provide for the tri- 
partite joinder of Egypt, Syria and the Yemen, but for the federation—and it 
is in later laws and decrees expressed as a federation—between Egypt plus 
Syria, viz. the U.A.R., on the one hand, and the Yemen on the other. The 
Yemen thus enjoys a position far more privileged and independent than does 
Syria. Apart from their relative places in eastern history, the point here made 
assumes significance when it is remembered that the population of Egypt is 
about 23 million and of Syria and Yemen about 4 million each. Thus 4 mil- 
lion are federating with some 27 million on terms expressed as equal. 

The Charter provides for further accretions to the number of federating 
States. It also states that each federating State will preserve its national 
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identity and system of government. Ex hypothesi this does not apply to Syria. 
In answer to a plea that it does not apply to Egypt either, one may recall the 
terms of the U.A.R. Constitution establishing a unitary State clearly dominated 
by Egypt. 

The Charter proceeds to establish as the federal executive the Heads of the 
two federating States, viz. Nasser and the Imam of the Yemen. This duum- 
virate is called the Supreme Council, and there is a provision added that: 
“The decisions of the Council shall be unanimous.” The deduction must be 
that if Nasser and the Imam disagree, no decision is taken. Under this 
Supreme Council there is to be a Council of the Federation of twelve members, 
six from each member-State, and lower down still three other councils, viz. 
the Defence Council, the Economic Council and the Cultural Council. It is 
not stated whether these three are to be sub-committees of the Council of 
the Federation, but it seems they may be. There is also provision for each 
member-State to send a minister to be attached to the Head of the other 
State, and another minister charged with the duty of enforcing the decisions 
of the Federation in his own State. 

The Charter was followed by a number of laws and decrees, the most 
important of which lays down that the U.A.R. shall contribute 97 per cent 
and the Yemen only 3 per cent of the revenues required to balance the 
Federal Budget. Nothing is said about an allotment of specified sources of 
revenue as federal and regional. Three important laws and decrees provide 
for the establishment of defence, cultural (mainly educational) and economic 
(mainly currency) councils and the setting up of a Currency Board in the 
Yemen to bring the coinage and paper into line with that of the U.A.R. 

Perhaps most surprising of all is a decree establishing Hudaidah, on the 
Yemen coast just north of Aden, as the permanent seat of the Federation. 
This surprise is mitigated by a subsequent clause stating that the Councils’ 
sessions will be held in Cairo, Damascus and Hudaidah alternately [sic]. 

There is no list of federal subjects, but a reading of the Charter indicates 
that these are intended to be foreign policy (there is to be a single diplomatic 
mission in foreign countries “in those cases specified”), armed forces, cur- 
rency, customs, education. 7 

The chief impression derived is one of astonishment that a member-state 
contributing only 3 per cent of the revenues is granted equal representation 


on all bodies and the prestige of having the federal capital within its limits. 
This can hardly please Syria. 


A.U. (Iraq and Jordan) 


This Constitution is a document very different from the other two. It has 


real claims to draftsmanship, and is logical, clearly expressed and well defined. 
The object, at least in translation, is said to be to establish a union, but the 


Constitution set up is in all respects one of federation. The word Ittihad sbi! 
despite a theological connotation, can no doubt be stretched to cover any 
intimate association, league or compact between equals. Unlike the rival 
document its opening articles are happily free of hackneyed abstractions, and 
again, unlike its rival, it begins at the beginning and makes clear who is 
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joining with whom, and on what terms, viz. (Art. 1) “the Arab Union shall 
comprise the Kingdom of Iraq and the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan, and 
its membership shall be open to any Arab State which may wish to join 
it... ”. That it is a Federation is put beyond doubt by many references to 
the member-States, which are to retain their independent national status. 
The King of Iraq is designated as Head of the Federation, except that during 
his absence the King of Jordan acts for him. The capital is to move between 
Baghdad and Amman, six months in each place. Parliament is to consist of 
forty members, twenty from each member-State, partly elected (at first by 
the existing parliaments as electoral colleges) and partly nominated. Joint 
Cabinet responsibility is affirmed. The Prime Minister and other Ministers 
may or may not be members of parliament; if they are not, they may not 
vote. The Government is to rest on a parliamentary majority. No Minister 
or member of the Federal house may retain a ministry or membership of 
parliament in a member-State. Lastly, it is refreshing to find (Art. 62) a clear 
list of federal subjects, ending with a clause expressly stating that all subjects 
not listed remain within the competence of member-States. The more impor- 
tant subjects listed as federal are foreign affairs (including diplomatic and 
consular representation), defence, armed forces, customs, financial and econo- 
mic policy, currency, education and communications. Article 64 clearly 
allocates permanent sources of revenue for federal expenditure, to be raised by 
taxation. During the first year Iraq is to pay 80 per cent and Jordan 20 per 
cent of these revenues. 

This Constitution is to come into force after being passed by a joint meeting 
of parliament in each of the member-States. 

There remains one provision of which more will be heard. Article 8 bestows 
on every citizen of the Federation freedom of ownership, movement, dwelling 
and residence in any part of the joint territories. The Iraqi Foreign Minister, 
when recently asked how this would affect the position of Palestinian refugees 
in Jordan, gave an equivocal answer, from which it was hard to draw any 
deduction other than that these are not regarded as having acquired rights 
as citizens. Individual Palestinians, he said, would be welcome in Iraq, but 
their true destiny lay in a return to their lands in Palestine. 

The impression left is of a workmanlike law, balanced and considered. But 
the query at once arising is of the manner in which a State such as Jordan 
with a current deficit of some {£12 million a year can be fitted into such a 
framework. Unless most, if not all, of the Iraq contribution to the federal 


purse is to go to meet Jordan’s deficit, some other means will have to be 
found. 


Old Problems in New Light 


L; remains to be seen whether either of these two joinders, organic or 
federal, will have real value beyond paper and mutual visits of Presidents 
and Kings, and it is probably premature to attempt any assessment in detail 
of the effect of either amalgamation. In particular one should avoid optimistic 
forecasts such as that in the Sanday Times of February 16, claiming for the 
Hashimi Federation the opening of a new era, great advantages to Britain 
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and a check to Russian or Egyptian intrigue. One affirmation at least may be 
made, applicable to both Axes, that both are very uneven partnerships. Not 
even Cairo and Damascus, and much less the Yemen, are natural partners to 
a marriage; and Syria, a great centre of traditional Islamic culture and the 
home of the Umayyid dynasty, is submerged. Nor, despite dynastic ties, have 
the Kurds, or the Euphrates tribes, of Iraq much in common with Jordan’s 
Palestinian refugees. Yet it may be of some interest to make an attempt to 
view old problems in the new atmosphere. These fall broadly under three 
heads, namely: (i) Israel, (ii) Oil, (iii) International alignment. 

(i) Israel. As stated, the sharper focus of the Arab-Jewish antipathy, as it 
bears on Axis II (the Federation of Hashimis) is reflected in a much more 
conscious attitude to this question in the statements that led to its declaration 
than in those of Nasser for Axis I (the U.S.R.). The Iraqi Prime Minister 
said that union with Jordan would enable the two countries to overcome the 
danger from Israel, and the King of Jordan commented that it had brought 
nearer the recovery of the lost motherland, namely Palestine. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that Axis II is land-locked towards the 
Mediterranean. Should Axis I be tempted again to resort to oil-transit black- 
mail, economic advantage would point overwhelmingly to an international 
arrangement for the reopening of the Haifa pipe-line and the diversion of 
those leading through Syria and Lebanon to an outlet in Israel. Political 
katreds render such a solution inconceivable at the moment, but it is as well 
that economic pressures should be borne in mind. Israel as an oil-transit 
State is strategically placed. 

As regards Israel, for reasons stated earlier, both Axis I and Saudi Arabia 
can afford for the time to sit back and wait. 

(ii) Oi/. The two new alignments are a realization in political terms of 
the economic cleavage between oil-transit and oil-production States. If the 
Republican Axis is to prove real, the U.A.R. will have a greatly strengthened 
power of oil-transit blackmail. For Egypt controls the Canal, and Syria 
controls every single one of the four pipe-lines to the Mediterranean now in 
being. The 12-inch and 16-inch I.P.C. lines to Tripoli traverse Syria before 
entering Lebanon, the 30-inch I.P.C. line to Banias goes through to a Syrian 
port, and the 30-inch Aramco line also traverses Syria before entering 
Lebanon to reach Saida. The old 12-inch and 16-inch I.P.C. lines to Haifa, 
which do not enter Syria, cannot be worked, for the Iraqi Government 
refuses to pipe oil into Israel. 

There can be no doubt that these facts supply good reason for caution on 
the part of King Saud’s government in aligning itself too closely with Axis II. 
He knows that his oil, whether carried by sea or by pipe-line, is at the mercy 
of Axis I. At the same time a fear of Egypt rooted in history, and the incom- 
patibility of Saudi feudalism and Egyptian ideologies, are considerations 
that will operate against a Saudi association with the republican Axis. 
Nasser’s recent fulminations against King Saud fortify this conclusion. How- 
ever much power Saud may devolve on his brother Feisal, it is likely that he 
will seek to occupy the position of a third force in Arab internationalism. 
The danger in Saudi Arabia arises not from an urban intelligentsia but from 
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the tribes and possible divisions in the Royal family. Nasser will no doubt do 
what he can to stimulate divisive influences of this kind. 

(iii) International alignments. 'The economic, if not the political, dependence 
of the U.A.R., and of the Yemen, on the U.S.S.R. is clear enough from recent 
figures of Egyptian and Syrian trade, and from the reports of construction 
near Hudaidah at the mouth of the Red Sea of a possible submarine base. 
From a strictly internal point of view there can be little doubt that the 
adherence of the Yemen to the republican front must be a weakness. Yemen 
is a very unstable and feudal State, ruled by extreme schismatics, and the 
unevenness of its partnership with the U.A.R. is clear enough. But by 
securing a vantage-point of great nuisance-value on the main sea-route from 
West to East Nasser may think that he has calculated well. There are already 
reports of uncertainty and nervousness in the Aden Protectorate States, and 
Aden is a key-point which the West cannot surrender. For it commands not 
only the Red Sea route but the much longer alternative route from the Per- 
sian Gulf around the Cape. How far Britain should be expected to continue 
to hold Aden and its hinterland single-handed is a question to be faced with- 
out further delay. All Commonwealth States east of Suez, and the U.S.A., 
have a vital interest in its maintenance. The fixing on Hudaidah as the capital 
of the U.A.S. is a significant pointer to what the organizers of that Axis have 
in mind. 

Farther north the crux for the West is the fate of the Baghdad Pact. An 
article in the A.U. Constitution (Art. 3) expressly excludes acceding member- 
States from adherence to treaties or pacts concluded by other member-States 
before accession, and it follows that Jordan does not become a member of 
the Baghdad Pact by virtue of a federal association with Iraq. Nevertheless, 
Iraq is the predominant partner in the A.U. and her present rulers have put 
all their trust and effort into membership of the Baghdad Pact, of which 
Iraq is in many respects the key member and the founder. It has been sug- 
gested that King Saud might be prepared to join the A.U. if he could secure 
as his price the severance of Iraq from the Baghdad Pact, and it is well known 
that there exist pressures in Baghdad itself against the Pact. The present 
writer does not believe that any Saudi government would be ready on any 
terms to join an association promoted by the young Hashimi Kings, what- 
ever the price; while as regards Iraq’s membership of the Pact there are 
strong influences, not least those of Turkey and Pakistan, which will incline 
Iraq to think twice before abjuring an international alignment of which the 
headquarters are in her own capital. 

There remain the peripheral States of the Arabian peninsula. Those depen- 
dent on Aden have already been noticed. The Persian Gulf States, and Muscat 
with Oman, exist in their present form only as a result of British protection 
over a century and more. Their “federation” inéer se has often been mooted, 
but dynastic prejudices and the inequality of wealth, as for instance between 
Kuwait and Muscat, have obstructed progress. It may well be that the A.U. 
will provide the emotional pan-Arab weather in which federation might be 
seen to be practicable. Through the A.U. a loose association with the 
Baghdad Pact countries would then offer further security and advantages 
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which might appeal even to shaikhdoms which remain at various stages of 
Asab feudalism. 

More generally, it should not be forgotten that suddenly conceived move- 
ments of a centripetal character are liable to set up centrifugal tendencies, as 
witness the Sudan. Internal stresses in both Axes are inevitable; it remains 
for both to realize in fact what are not yet much more than dreams. The 
interest of the West is to maintain the Baghdad Pact, to keep up the guard 
in the Persian Gulf, Lebanon, and Aden, and to smooth over as far as may 
be the divergent interests of oil-producing and oil-transit States. Here more 
than ever there is needed knowledge, and the growth of Anglo-American 


concord based on a true appreciation of historical background and current 
tendencies. 
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THE COMMON MARKET 
AND ITS RELATION TO A FREE TRADE AREA 


NOTHER milestone on the way towards European integration was 
passed on January 1, when the treaties setting up the European Econo- 
mic Community came into force. The speed with which this ambitious and 
far-reaching project has moved from its initial stage to the ultimate ratifica- 
tion by the governments is remarkable. The decision to work towards a com- 
mon market in all products was first taken at the foreign ministers’ meeting 
at Messina, in June 1955. The Treaty instituting the Customs and Economic 
Union was signed in Rome in March 1957, and the necessary ratifications 
were obtained in the six months that followed. The countries concerned 
were France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, Germany and Luxemburg. 

Credit for this achievement must go both to the energy and enthusiasm 
of the originators of the plan, and to the willingness of participating govern- 
ments to compromise on a number of difficult issues for the sake of European 
unity. But above all its acceptance is due to the fact that the European 
Economic Community is fundamentally a political conception. To the drafters 
of the Treaty the Common Market has never been an end in itself but an 
economic step towards the realization of political and social objectives. 
Inspired by the success of the European Coal and Steel Community and 
the vision of a fully unified Europe on the one hand, and aware on the 
other of the relatively weakened importance of Europe between the great 
opposing world powers, the United States and the Soviet Union, the six 
European countries moved with speed and determination to draw their own 
community together with bonds that could not readily be loosened thereafter. 

To understand the main issues involved in the negotiations now proceed- 
ing between the United Kingdom and the European countries outside the 
Common Market on the one side and the Continental Six on the other, it is 
necessary to describe briefly the provisions of the Treaty, their objects and 
motives. The first part of this article therefore summarizes the principal 
provisions of the Common Market Treaty, while the second relates these to 
the problems of the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth and discusses 
their relevance to the negotiations now in progress. 

The method chosen for achieving permanent integration of the six econo- 
mies is simple in conception however complicated in detail. Over a period of 
12 to 15 years a complete customs union will be created by gradually removing 
tariffs and restrictions on trade between the Six, and as gradually establishing 
a common external tariff on goods imported from the outside world. The 
basic provisions aiming at freedom of trad® are accompanied by less clearly 
defined arrangements aiming at eventual co-ordination of economic policies 
in many directions, and at complete freedom of movement of capital and 
labour within the European Economic Community. These further provisions 
are of great economic significance, but are of even greater importance from 
the political and social point of view. If they are implemented as intended, 
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they will in less than a generation bring changes in Europe and the world of 
a kind that would normally take centuries. 

The removal of tariffs and other import restrictions between the six 
countries will be spread over three stages. The first, starting on January 1, 
1958 and involving an immediate 10 per cent reduction in tariffs, will be 
spread over at least 4 and perhaps 6} years; the remaining two will be of 
4 years’ duration each. At the end of the first stage there will be a minimum 
reduction of at least 30 per cent in the duty on every product, at the end of 
the second stage at least a 60 per cent reduction, and at the end of the third 
stage all remaining duties will have been removed. A common external 
tariff will be established by stages in a similar way, and will in broad terms 
average the existing duties of the six countries. There will, however, be 
various complex adjustments in detail. For products where the new tariff 
differs by less than 15 per cent from those now in existence, the new common 
tariff will become operative at the beginning of 1962; the remaining external 
tariffs will be harmonized during the rest of the transitional period. 

The removal of internal tariffs and obstacles to trade is, however, not an 
end in itself. Its object is to lend dynamism to the economies of all the 
countries concerned, to aid the forces of economic expansion and to accelerate 
the raising of standards of living. The task of driving the community forward 
is to be entrusted to the forces of free competition; this is a basic concept— 
indeed, one might say, an article of faith—underlying and permeating the 
whole structure of the Treaty. The meaning of competition as conceived and 
interpreted in the Treaty diverges substantially, however, from the free and 
unrestricted play of the market forces as understood by classical economists. 

The competition contemplated is to be regulated and supervised ; if market 
forces hurt nobody they will be given a free rein, but if they cause any but 
small and unimportant hardships they will be severely controlled. 


Rules of Competition 

HE rules of competition accepted by the community have two essential 

objectives : the removal of discrimination, be it governmental or private, 
and the removal of conditions leading to distortion of competition. The 
removal of discrimination means ultimately the sweeping away of all the 
artificial impediments to the free movement of goods, capital and labour, and 
the replacement of the national by the common approach. In pursuit of this 
ideal, no enterprise will be allowed to enjoy unnatural advantages of a fiscal 
nature as a result of its country’s laws, tax or wages structure. The “distor- 
tions” to be removed include discriminatory rates quoted by national trans- 
port systems, differences in labour legislation concerning such matters as the 
length of the working week, overtime payments and holidays, and “unfair” 
trading practices. Special haulage rates for favoured firms will disappear by 
1962 and rail frontier charges will be abandoned by 1966. To remove alleged 
inequalities arising from national labour legislation, equal pay for equal work 
and a standard 40-hour week will be introduced by 1962; equivalent holiday 
schemes and equal pay for men and women will also be introduced. 
Turnover taxes and excise duties will be “harmonized” at the same 
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time. Finally, the Treaty contains provisions barring private restrictive 
practices. In this as in so many aspects the Treaty has been modelled on 
the European Coal and Steel Community. It attacks only such private agree- 
ments as tend to restrict competition, these furthermore being applicable— 
in contrast to the E.C.S.C.—only to those affecting the trade between the 
member states; and a general exception is provided if the purpose of such 
agreements is to improve methods of production and distribution or to 
promote technical and economic progress. Just how big a loophole this will 
provide for normal discriminatory cartel practices has yet to be seen; there 
is a good deal of cynicism about this part of the Common Treaty just as there 
is some scepticism about the “cut-throat” competition in the European Coal 
and Steel Community. 

The creation of a unified economy is also to be furthered by the removal of 
restrictions on the movement of capital and labour between one Common 
Market country and another. No new restrictions on movement of capital 
are to be introduced, and those existing must be abandoned by the end of the 
first transitional period. 

The stimulus to competition provided by these various measures is, how- 
ever, tempered by awareness that violent change might temporarily or locally 
conflict with such social objectives as the maintenance of full employment. 
Competition is therefore to be closely supervised. The re-imposition of 
restrictions or their temporary retention will be permitted if adverse effects 
appear, and other steps will also be taken to alleviate special hardships resulting 
from competition. 

In general, any difficulties associated with the introduction of free trade 
are to be dealt with jointly by all the members of the community, and 
members are expected to help each other. Should sufficient help not be 
forthcoming, however, the use of quotas, special import taxes and export 
subsidi¢s will be permitted. In particular, exceptions will be freely condoned 
if a country gets into balance-of-payments difficulties; indeed, France has 
for this reason already been allowed to postpone for the time being the 
steps that have to be taken by her partners on January 1 next. 

While the general principle of free trade will apply to all industrial products, 
and is formally acknowledged to be applicable also in the field of agriculture, 
such freedom will in fact be so circumscribed in the use of agricultural 
products as to make this sector an entirely managed market. During the 
transitional period, quotas and tariffs will be replaced by minimum support 
prices (below which imports may be temporarily suspended or reduced) and 
long-term contracts will be arranged between the member states. Ultimately, 


agriculture will be controlled by a separate organization intended to work 
out policies for each product. 


Joint Institutions 


HE task of working the rules of competition, and of alleviating any 
hardship caused by freedom of trade and free movements of labour and 
capital, is in the hands of the community’s various joint institutions. These 
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are a compromise between the supra-national approach adopted by the 
European Coal and Steel Community, and the inter-governmental concept 
originally advocated by certain countries. The supreme policy-making body 
during the first stage will be the Council of Ministers, composed of delegates 
nominated by national governments. During this period all decisions will 
have to be unanimous, but later on decisions will be by specified majorities. 
Although the permanent executive power has been placed in the hands of 
the so-called European Commission of five independent members, most of 
the Commission’s policy-making decisions will have to be approved by the 
Council of Ministers. Like the European Coal and Steel Community, the 
Commission and the Council are flanked by a Consultative Economic and 
Social Council (representing industry, agriculture, trade unions and profes- 
sions), a Court of Justice to adjudicate on the interpretation and application 
of the Treaty, and a Common Assembly composed of 142 members, which 
is intended to have some measure of control and will be able to enforce the 
resignation of the Commission. 

Three banks are set up to help in alleviating difficulties caused by the 
application of the Treaty and to further the economic progress of the member 
countries and their oversea territories. The European Investment Bank, with 
a capital of $1,000 million, has as its object the development of backward 
areas; the European Social Fund is required to provide financial assistance 
in connexion with schemes of redundancy, modernization and rationaliza- 
tion; finally, the Special Development Fund will foster development in over- 
sea territories. The funds of all these institutions will initially be contributed 
by the governments of the Six, but later on money will if possible be raised 
on domestic and foreign markets. 

The preferential tariff treatment extended by members to each other will 
also apply to the oversea territories of the members. During the first stage, 
however, these territories will not offer reciprocal concessions. The oversea 
territories will for a time be permitted to retain tariff protection to stimulate 
their own industrialization. Eventually, however, all members of the com- 
munity will be granted the same tariff concessions as these territories offer 
to their own parent countries. 

The elaborate arrangements contained in the Treaty go a long way towards 
making the ideal of European integration possible. Complete integration, 
however, means complete surrender of national sovereignties and the 
creation of an entirely new political unit. It seems obvious that this further 
stage, a Federal Republic, will not be generally acceptable to the member 
countries of the Common Market for some time to come. Such a fundamental 
change in the European scene may well occur within a generation, but 
experience of economic and social integration must come before political 
union. The extent to which that ideal will be advanced by the Common 
Market will depend on the way in which the Treaty is carried out in prac- 
tice. Many provisions in the Treaty, as in most agreements, can be inter- 
preted according to the letter of the clause or the spirit of the Act as a whole. 
The approach selected will depend partly on the outlook of the individuals 
to whom the task of running the Community is entrusted, and partly on the 
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governments of the countries concerned. Thus, although the time-table for 
tariff reductions and partial co-ordination of domestic policies is written into 
the provisions of the Treaty and is therefore irreversible, there are numerous 
escape clauses enabling restrictions to be re-imposed. Used indiscriminately, 
these escape clauses could substantially delay achievement of the basic 
aims of the whole scheme and might possibly wreck it entirely. There is also 
no mention at all of the monetary policies to be pursued by the member 
countries, nor of their repercussions on the balances of payments of either 
individual members or the Community as a whole. Different internal rates 
of inflation can play havoc with external accounts and have done so frequently 
since the end of the Second World War. Failure to pursue mutually consistent 
monetary policies may consequently create conditions rendering invocation 
of the escape clauses almost inevitable. The willingness of member countries 
to align their monetary policies and maintain their balances of payments in 
equilibrium seems vital if the Treaty is to work as intended. It is these 
problems that will probably provide the severest test of the determination 
of the Six to make the Treaty a reality. 


Towards a Wider Association 


es European countries which have declined to participate in the 
Common Market are nevertheless anxious to share such benefits from 
the free flow of trade as can be enjoyed without conflicting with domestic 
policy. Some, indeed, have good reason to fear that they will suffer serious 
economic loss unless they can associate in some way with the Common 
Market, as well as with outsiders in a similar position to their own. A close 
degree of collaboration already exists between all these countries, fostered 
by common membership of organizations such as O.E.E.C., N.A.T.O. and 
the European Payments Union. To extend the area of free trade and prevent 
discrimination against herself in the European market the United Kingdom 
has strongly supported the idea of creating a wider free trade area, which 
would include the remaining members of the O.E.E.C. These would accept 
the principle of free trade both among themselves and with members of the 
Common Market, while retaining separate tariffs in trade with the outside 
world. 

The general principle that other countries in Europe should associate with 
the Common Market without actually joining it was first recommended at 
the O.E.E.C. meeting in July 1955. The first specific proposals were not 
made, however, until the issue of a White Paper on the subject by the 
British Government in February 1957. Their essence was that free trade 
should extend to industrial goods only, that the reductions in tariffs and 
quotas of the Free Trade Area countries should be closely similar to those 
prescribed for the members of the Common Market, and that the use of 
escape clauses should be strictly limited. There were, however, important 
and even fundamental differences between the Free Trade Area proposals 
and the principles enshrined in the Common Market Treaty. These differences 
were occasioned primarily by the desire of the United Kingdom to maintain 
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preferential tariff treatment for imports from the Commonwealth, and to 
protect her domestic agriculture against European competition. In addition, 
however, the United Kingdom adopted a cautious and even antagonistic 
approach towards the supra-national concept ingrained in the Common 
Market Treaty, and regarded such matters as the so-called “harmonization” 
of social policies, and freedom of movement for capital and labour, with 
either reserve or positive dislike. 

It has been rightly pointed out that Britain’s relationship with the Common- 
wealth has always been a special one and that it is still the corner-stone in the 
framework of British oversea trade. The degree of preference afforded by 
the tariff structure has admittedly been whittled down by the effects of world 
inflation on preferential rebates fixed in money terms, but the Common- 
wealth and Colonies still account for 45 per cent of the United Kingdom’s 
total imports and exports. The whole problem is intimately linked with that 
of agriculture, and is complicated by the preferential treatment granted under 
the Common Market Treaty to the products of the oversea territories of 
member countries. To the Commonwealth countries agricultural exports are , 
very important. Preferences granted by the United Kingdom relate pre- 
dominantly to agricultural products, while preferences extended in return 
cover British exports of manufactured goods. It is possible to exaggerate the 
value of the latter preference to the United Kingdom trade, since the average 
tariff benefit is of the order of no more than 5 per cent, and habit and tradition 
play an important part in sustaining British exports in countries such as 
Australia. To certain groups of Commonwealth producers, however, the 


United Kingdom market is vital and their prosperity depends on the prefer- 
ence extended. 





The British Farmer 


) i addition to agriculture in the Commonwealth oversea, there is the 
problem of protecting Britain’s own agriculture. In seeking to afford such 
protection, Britain is in principle doing exactly the same as every one of the 
six countries in the Common Market, and for that matter nearly every 
country in Western Europe. Since genuine free trade in agricultural products 
is not seriously contemplated under the Common Market Treaty, their 
exclusion would in fact have made only an insignificant difference to its 
practical outcome. With the understandable exception of Denmark no 
O.E.E.C. country either inside or outside the Common Market is prepared 
to expose its farmers to free competition. It is clear therefore that the violent 
reaction of O.E.E.C. countries with important agricultural sectors to the 
British attitude was emotional rather than rational. The United Kingdom’s 
tariffs on agricultural imports from Europe, except for the horticultural 
sector, are already very low; they compare favourably with the tariffs of the 
Common Market countries, and give better treatment to continental farmers 
than is envisaged by even the Common Market countries themselves. Despite 
the protective tariff and despite Commonwealth preference, moreover, the 


United Kingdom is in fact by far the largest market for Europe’s agricul- 
tural exports. 
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The European opposition to the problem of agriculture has been inspired 
by the feeling that Britain wishes to have the best of both worlds, gaining all 
the advantages her competitiveness in manufactured products might give 
her in Europe but retaining her preferential position in the Commonwealth, 
while showing not the least inclination to abandon one jot or tittle of her 
national sovereignty in the interests of a wider community. There is a 
widespread belief on the Continent that Britain’s interest in the whole scheme 
derives solely from the fear that if left outside she will suffer considerably— 
and even from this side of the fence one must admit that there is a good deal 
of truth in this view. This, however, is too negative an interpretation of 
Britain’s attitude. Throughout the post-war period the idea of greater Euro- 
pean collaboration has found strong support in Britain. Is it not symptomatic 
that even on emotional grounds opposition to British participation has been 
so unimportant as to be safely disregarded ? What Britain wishes to do, how- 
ever, is to reconcile participation in a European Trading Community with 
both her obligations to the Commonwealth and the manifold advantages we 
gain from our Commonwealth association. Neither of these can be abandoned 
overnight just because of a vague desire to participate in a European develop- 
ment which is desirable in itself. Given, however, a willingness by both 
parties to reach an agreement in the common interest, and given the absence 
of clean hands in Evrope in the matter of free trade in agriculture, the 
situation seems to be one that should respond to horse trading. 

One can, however, appreciate the difficulty of the task facing Mr. Maudling, 
the Minister charged by the United Kingdom with the handling and expedit- 
ing of negotiations. The problem normal in all such negotiations, that of 
assessing “the delicate balance of less and more”’, is made vastly more difficult 
by the intangible nature of many of the interests of the Commonwealth 
which are at issue. It is further complicated—grossly complicated—by the 
present rudimentary state of economic science. The extent of our loss by 
exclusion from the Common Market cannot be calculated even approxi- 
mately: it could be either negligible or very large indeed. The gains and 
losses to be incurred will be distributed not only between the United King- 
dom and the Common Market countries alone, but also between the Common- 
wealth countries and the continental countries outside the Common Six. 
The only thing known with any certainty is that their incidence will be 
unequal, some gaining or losing more than others. The argument for form- 
ing a Free Trade Area is that ultimately it will benefit all participants, which 
suggests that the Common Market would lose as well as the United Kingdom 
if the negotiations for a Free Trade Area fail. Common Market countries 
might nevertheless stand to gain very little by comparison with our own 
benefit from getting inside their tariff barrier. It is the imponderability of the 
balance that makes tight negotiations so difficult. 


Bargaining Countries 


ET us look at some of the bargaining points involved. In the first place, 
4 there is little doubt that in the immediate future such concessions as may 
be granted by the United Kingdom in the agricultural field will affect 
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Commonwealth countries adversely, since whatever form they may take 
they are bound to whittle down the value of Imperial Preference still further 
without giving any offsetting benefits in access to the European market. 
Under the Treaty as it stands now, products (to a large extent agricultural) 
from the oversea territories of the Common Market countries will be able to 
enter six continental countries free of duty, whereas the same products ex- 
ported by British Colonies will be placed at a competitive disadvantage by 
having to pay duty. The margin in some cases is very substantial; for coffee, 
for example, it is 16 per cent and for bananas 20 per cent. On both these 
counts the Commonwealth is likely in the immediate future to incur losses. 
The long-term danger to the Commonwealth, however, is even greater. 
The greater fear is that as a result of preferential treatment in Europe the 
production of various raw materials in areas such as French West Africa and 
the Belgian Congo will be greatly stimulated and will permanently replace 
some part of Commonwealth exports. Furthermore, the general tariff barrier 
on primary products entering the Common Market will for a time raise 
prices in that area, and may stimulate the production of substitutes. It is of 
little comfort to the Commonwealth +h.t the creation of the Common 
Market might in the more remote future result in lower prices for manufac- 
tured goods which they would be free to buy in Europe. Such gains are too 
vague and uncertain as compared with the immediate and concrete losses to 
be incurred now. 

In our negotiations with the Commonwealth for freedom to negotiate 
with the Common Market, what can we offer in alleviation of this possible 
double loss? In the case of Dominions such as Australia, protectionist- 
minded and not deeply enamoured of preferential treatment for imports 
from the United Kingdom, the guid pro quo is probably agreement by the 
United Kingdom to accept higher tariffs on our own exports. In the case of 
the Colonies, however, there is only one way in which we could make 
amends for adding a reduction in preferential favours in the United Kingdom 
to the loss they will suffer from discrimination by the Common Market. We 
should have to seek reduction or elimination of this discrimination by offer- 
ing the Common Market countries concessions of our own, and the price 


might well be extension to Europe of the tariff preferences we at present 
enjoy in the Colonies. 





Dream of a United Europe 


HIS prospective double blow to the competitive position of British 

exports could be part of the price we may have to pay for being free to 
compete in the Common Market. The rest of the price, that of opening the 
United Kingdom market to imports from the Continent, is clearly defined, 
but the balance of gain and loss is not. We might conceivably have to pay all 
three admission fees in full, since there is one obvious weakness in our bar- 
gaining position. The bigger an economic b/oc, the less it stands to gain by 
the adherence of additional partners and the more the latter stand to lose by 
exclusion. What, then, are the factors (if any) that make bargaining rather 
than submission a possibility for the United Kingdom? 


Ss 
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In the first place, the b/oc argument cuts both ways. The Free Trade Area 
is unlikely to materialize without the participation of the United Kingdom, 
but our adherence is likely to bring in the whole of Scandinavia, Austria and 
Switzerland. Virtually the whole of Western Europe would then face America 
on the one hand, and the Soviet Union on the other, with vastly increased 
economic prestige and bargaining power. This is a consideration of some 
importance in itself, and one made doubly attractive by its political overtones 
in terms of the distant dream of a United Europe. It requires, and probably 
receives, no addition to its attraction by virtue of the threat that failure to 
negotiate a Free Trade Area will result in the formation of a rival bloc by the 
remaining European countries. (Given the ill-assorted collection of countries 
of which such a rival b/o¢e would have to consist, it seems fair to say that the 
threat derives its motive power from spite rather than logic.) 

Secondly, the prospect of free access to the United Kingdom market is 
very attractive to many European industrialists : they can argue that this will 
throw open to them the market which of all others in Europe is the richest 
prize. If the bargainers can in addition obtain either a measure of preference 
in the Commonwealth, or (indirectly) the,partial abandonment of the United 
Kingdom’s preferred position in the Dominions, they will be well satisfied. 

Finally, the United Kingdom holds a strong card in the form of internal 
fears and dissensions within the Common Market itself. Germany and the 
Benelux countries are uneasy lest they be forced by Italy and France into 
acceptance of a high-tariff restrictionist policy for the area as a whole. France 
and Italy fear German domination by virtue of Germany’s stronger economy, 
expansionist tendencies and industrial supremacy. Both Belgium and Hol- 
land, and to some extent France, will within the Common Market gain to 
only a limited extent the agricultural markets that are so desirable for them. 
They cast greedy eyes on the United Kingdom, potentially the biggest agri- 
cultural market of all, and can be attracted strongly by concessions in this 
field. 

On the British side, the concessions given are likely to be confined to 
certain agricultural products only, and will be such as to minimize adverse 
effects on the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom. In return, the 
Common Market countries will be asked to abandon their insistence on most 
of the non-customs-union provisions of the Treaty. On this the British point 
of view, supported now by all the prospective countries of the Free Trade 
Area, is that while rules of competition should be as clear as possible it is 
doubtful whether “fair play” can in fact be furthered by the adoption of 
identical social security systems, wage policies and so on. Moreover, Britain 
is far from enthusiastic as regards the extension of the Common M7” <et 
institutions to the Free Trade Area. She prefers that each government should 
be free to take any action it desires. The British preference for ad hoc bodies 
as and when necessary contrasts strongly with the continental addiction to 
new institutions with rigid rules from which numerous exceptions are given. 
Clearly these difficulties are not insoluble and some concessions here could 
and probably will be made. 

Finally, there is the problem raised by the proposal that Free Trade Area 
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countries should be free to set their individual external tariffs where they 
please. There is every probability that unless special measures were taken 
this would in many cases enable Free Trade Area manufacturers using im- 
ported raw materials and semi-manufactured products bearing specially low 
tariffs to undercut their competitors in both other Free Trade Area countries 
and the Common Market. This problem, however, is agreed by the O.E.E.C. 
experts to be purely technical and not insuperable. Given willingness to 
co-operate it could be solved without much difficulty. 

It was the original intention of the British Government that the Free 
Trade Area Treaty should be signed before the first tariff reductions between 
Common Market countries take place on January 1 next year. Negotiations 
between Britain and the Common Market countries have now been going on 
in earnest for over twelve months, and little is known about their present 
state. Even though the economic effects of a breakdown in the present 
negotiations would in the short run be far from disastrous, the influence 
they will exert on the future of Europe and the world at large will be 
profound in Sir Winston Churchill’s prescient words, “if... the European 
Trade Community were to be permanently restricted to six nations, the 
results might be worse than if nothing had been done at all, for them as well 


as for us. It would, I fear, tend not to unite Europe but to divide it—and not 
only in the economic field.” 











THE EARTH UNDER SCRUTINY 
SCOPE OF THE GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


HE International Geophysical Year: it is a daunting abstraction, and 

one can hardly blame the man who said “‘it leaves me cold”. Like most 
abstractions, too, it is not precise. If it is a Year, why does it last eighteen 
months ? If it is geophysical, why is so much attention devoted to the sun? 
And in this age of euphonious initials something more appealing than I.G.Y. 
could surely have been devised? The general public cannot quite decide 
what is happening, or why, and is apt to view the proceedings, always 
excepting a few headline items like the Sputniks and the Antarctic journeys, 
with a sceptical or hostile eye. 

Healthy scepticism rarely does harm, but there are several reasons why 
nobody should ignore the I.G.Y. completely. First, would so many people 
from so many different countries agree to isolate themselves in unpleasant 
parts of the world for a year or more, unless they or their employers 
thought it worth while? Second, the I.G.Y. presents the heartening 
spectacle of many nations working together, with a common aim: may 
not the politicians, who find international amity so difficult to achieve, 
learn something from this living example? Third, and most important, 
laymen often bemoan the fact that science is growing more and more 
incomprehensible, that the cleavage between science and the humanities 
is widening. Yet the I1.G.Y. can bring comfort to tiiose who find it 
distasteful to discuss the interior of an atom, or cannot bring themselves 
to articulate the compound words of organic chemistry. For the I.G.Y. 
brings us down to earth: it is a return to first things, to the four elements 
of the Greeks, earth, air, fire and water; or in modern parlance, the earth’s 
land surface, the atmosphere, the sun and the oceans. Some of the tech- 
niques for probing this material may be a trifle esoteric, but the material 
itself is homely. 

The chief aim of the I.G.Y. is to secure co-ordinated simultaneous observa- 
tions of all the important forces that mould the physical environment of our 
life on earth. The sun is the first obvious target for study, since any major 
changes there would wipe out the foolish race of mortals more surely than 
could their own latest weapons. The second target is the seeming-solid earth 
beneath us. What Macbeth called the “sure and firm-set earth” is really a 
thin crust poised uneasily between intolerable heat within and a vacuum 
without. Target number three is the atmosphere, which shelters us from the 
worst hazards of outer space, such as meteors and cosmic rays, and benignly 
provides us with air to breathe. We carry in,our blood the proof of our 
primeval sojourn in the sea, and the 1.G.Y. would be sadly incomplete 
without some study of the waters which cover more than two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface. Before saying more about these four topics, however, it is 
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worth enquiring how the I.G.Y. arose and how the years 1957-58 came to be 
chosen. 


Origins 

HE I.G.Y. did not spring fully-armed into the world, like Athene from 

the head of Zeus; it has a history that goes back to Victorian times. The 
polar regions were almost unexplored in the nineteenth century, and scientific 
records of the earth’s properties in these areas were scanty. In an attempt to 
fill some of the gaps, the first International Polar Year was organized in 
1882-83. A few months of intensive observation and measurement can pro- 
vide enough data for many years of analysis and interpretation; as a rule the 
measurements themselves do not immediately lead to important discoveries. 
This helps to explain why fifty years elapsed between the first International 
Polar Year and the second, in 1932-33. The gap of fifty years also gives time 
for any long-term changes in the earth to declare themselves. So it was 
important that the measurements made in the first International Polar Year 
should be repeated in the second, to answer such questions as: Have the 
glaciers retreated ? Has gravity changed? The third Polar Year would be due 
in 1982-83, if the time interval were kept at fifty years. We all know, however, 
that the pace of science is quickening. New techniques are continually being 
developed, and it seemed a pity to wait until the 1980’s before trying them 
out. So the fifty years were cut to twenty-five, and the date became 1957-58. 
At the same time the scope was widened by including more subjects and by 
covering the whole earth instead of just the polar regions. 1957-58 seemed 
a particularly happy choice because sunspot activity, which fluctuates, was 
expected to reach a maximum. This expectation has been fulfilled, and the 
sun has been more active than for several centuries. 1957 has also turned out 
to be the earliest date at which earth satellites have been feasible, though the 
I.G.Y. planners could not have known this. The coincidence has been most 
fortunate, since the satellites have given the I.G.Y. a certain glamour, while 
the I.G.Y. has given Russia and the United States a cast-iron excuse for 
spending public money on satellites without seeming to be either merely 
boosting national prestige or brandishing semi-military missiles. 


The Four Elements 


iz is best not to mix up the four elements of the I.G. Y.—earth, air, fire and 
water—as Turner did in his later paintings, but to consider them in a 


specific order, namely: sun, land, sea, air. We start then with the sun, the 
ruler of 


The unquiet republic of the maze 
Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven’s free wilderness. 


The force that keeps the planets in place, the gravitational pull of the sun, 
will not be much studied during the I.G.Y. : it will be rather taken for granted. 
Attention will centre instead on the stream of radiation that the sun is 
pouring out so lavishly, and on the disturbances that sometimes lash this 
stream into a boiling torrent. The sun radiates on a wide variety of wave- 
lengths, and only a very small fraction of these, mainly the visible light, 
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impinges on our senses. Since the brightness of sunlight remains fairly con- 
stant, we are too ready to think of the sun as a quiet, steady character, a 
middle-aged star set in his ways. But on other wavelengths the sun is often 
more like an active volcano. The most persistent activity is the crop of sun- 
spots, the dark patches on the sun’s surface which are the outward visible 
sign of internal disturbances. An individual sunspot may last for a month or 
more, and by the time one peters out another will usually have appeared 
somewhere else. The total population of sunspots fluctuates, reaching a peak 
at intervals of eleven years. The nature of the internal disturbances is not 
clearly understood, nor is there any satisfying explanation of the eleven-year 
fluctuation. The theory of sunspots is thus still in that early phase of scientific 
theory when classification and enumeration rule the roost, and analysis 
scarcely dares show its face. The sunspots are a headache to radio engineers, 
since long-distance radio waves bounce off the ionized layers in the upper 
atmosphere, and these layers can easily be disrupted by the radiations from 
the sunspots. More spectacular effects are produced, however, by the sudden 
bursts of ultra-violet light and radio waves, called “solar flares”. And, in 
addition to this radiation, which takes a mere eight minutes to reach earth, 
solar flares also send out showers of charged particles which arrive a day or 
two later and give rise to magnetic storms and auroral displays. The charged 
particles are deflected by the earth’s magnetism, and the aurora is most 
frequently seen near the earth’s magnetic poles. These few examples are 
enough to show how the upper layers of the atmosphere are as a sensitive 
instrument on which the sun plays whatever tune he wishes, usually a clumsy 
one; so, to learn about the sun we must study the atmosphere, and vice versa. 

From the sun we come down to the “regions of earth and of air”; and 
first to the solid earth itself. At this point the sceptic may say, “Surely we 
know enough about that already.” But we don’t. The statement “I do not 
know where I am” may often be used metaphorically or debated by philo- 
sophers; but it also happens to be literally true. If a benefactor from a higher 
sphere offered to fulfil your dearest wishes provided you told him exactly 
where to meet you, relative to the earth’s centre; you would have to decline 
his offer, because no one would be able to tell you where you were. The 
accepted value for the equatorial diameter of the earth may be in error by 
as much as a fifth of a mile, and, although most atlases are able to conceal the 
fact, the distance between America and Europe is not accurately known. If 
the earth were a sphere it would all be comparatively simple. But the earth 
isn’t a sphere; it is, in the usual glib phrase, flattened at the poles. But is it 
more flattened at the north than the south, or equally at both ? In other words, 
is it really symmetrical like an orange or has it a slight tendency towards an 
asymmetrical pear-shape? It is hoped that gravity surveys on the surface and 
the study of satellite orbits will help to answer these questions, and also tell 
us more about the distribution of mass within the earth. This latter topic is 
intimately bound up with the riddle of the earth’s internal constitution, a 
riddle that is not likely to be solved for some time yet. The deepest borings 
have only gone down a few miles: they merely scratch the surface. A good 
deal has been deduced indirectly from the behaviour of earthquake waves as 
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they reverberate through the earth, and it has been possible to distinguish a 
central core of high density, of about 2,000 miles radius, surrounded by a 
“mantle” nearly 2,000 miles thick, on which rests the comparatively thin 
surface crust. Extra seismological stations have been set up for the I.G.Y. 
and, though it would be callous to suggest that earthquakes will be welcomed, 
every chance is being taken to measure their effects. A better knowledge of 
the earth’s interior may help to explain the earth’s magnetism. Though the 
compass has been a faithful friend to man for so long, the source of the earth’s 
magnetism remains shrouded in mystery. No one can tell you why the com- 
pass needle pointed 11° west of north in England in 1938 and 8° west of 
north in 1958. 

We are apt to assume that land is natural and normal, but if the earth’s 
surface were rather less hilly there would be no land at all. Even if the earth’s 
contours remain unchanged the land is not entirely safe, for if all the ice 
sheets were to melt, the level of the sea would rise by about two hundred 
feet, and in low-lying countries like England most of the houses in the cities 
would soon be inhabited only by the “scaly tenants of the main”. Measure- 
ments of sea-level will figure prominently in the oceanographers’ programme 
for the I.G.Y. Changes in sea-level have in recent times been extremely 
small, but even small changes, if they are progressive, can affect sea-~defence 
works. The 1953 floods in England were a little worse than they would 
otherwise have been because mean sea-level rose by about six inches in the 
previous century. The advance, or retreat, of glaciers all over the world is 
one of the main factors affecting sea-level, and it also provides a clue to long- 
term changes in climate. Glaciological measurements of many kinds will be 
made during the I.G.Y., and the retreat of the glaciers will be measured by 
comparing their positions now and twenty-five years ago. Much of the 
glaciological work will be done in the Antarctic, and the circulation of the 
waters in this region will also be studied. Another topic which will receive 
a good deal of attention is the problem of storm surges, long waves which 
can cross oceans undetected and overwhelm distant shores. 

The note of strife which mars relations between land and sea does not 
arise when we come to the fourth element, the air, which keeps to its own 
realm. The air is, however, the most complex of all regions; it is a turbulent 
three-dimensional heat engine, which is driven by the sun and the earth’s 
rotation, and has gales and storms as its most powerful end-products. The 
behaviour of the atmosphere is notoriously difficult to predict, but the inten- 
sive study during the I.G.Y. may well lead eventually to better weather 
forecasts. The lower atmosphere is the province of the meteorologist; the 
upper atmosphere attracts a wide variety of specialists, for it poses many 
unsolved problems. Our knowledge of the fundamentals, such as temperature 
and air density, is little better than wild surmise at heights above a hundred 
miles : analysis of the orbits of the first satellites indicates that the air is about 
eight times more dense than was generally believed before. The brilliant 
displays of the aurora are known to be caused by particles from the sun 
impinging on the upper atmosphere, but the phenomenon is not fully under- 
stood. Nor is the “airglow”’, a faint glow not visible to the eye emanating 
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from the upper atmosphere. The winds and tides of the upper air are un- 
charted, and there is a great deal waiting to be discovered about the iono- 
sphere, the electrically charged layers. Radio signals from satellites, which 


cross the ionosphere, offer a rtew research tool which has already given the 
experts food for thought. 


Techniques of Study 


MAY of the observations and measurements made during the I.G.Y. 
will be merely the usual everyday routine intensified and spread more 
widely. To visualize this painstaking routine work, we may conjure up a 
picture of a lonely observer in a hut remote from civilization, perhaps in the 
Antarctic or on a small island. Every day, or every few hours, he goes out 
to read the instruments or make observations, of the weather, magnetism, 
gtavity, seismic quivers, sea-level, or whatever it may be. Perhaps a blizzard 
is raging; perhaps a tropical downpour; perhaps it is unbearably hot. He 
makes his measurements nevertheless, and sends them off to the World Data 
Centres, where they are filed away. At the end of the I.G.Y. the individual 
observations are collected and made available to all those who are keenly 
interested. They ponder over the figures, perhaps for years. They propose 
new theories to account for oddities in the observations. Other scientists 
weigh and test the theories, most of which are found wanting; a few will 
survive, however, and add their mite, or it may be more than a mite, to the 
edifice of science. 

This picture has several elements of caricature, but it does in spirit, if not 
always in the letter, fairly summarize several facets of the I.G.Y. And it may 
seem a rather depressing picture to the outsider. But not to the insider. 
Science is always hungry for new facts; theory feeds on facts and sinks into 
a torpor without them. Most of the facts are being collected by professionals, 
who are doing their usual job a little more intensively or in a different place. 
Many amateurs have been active too, and amateur astronomy has been given 
a healthy fillip by the new sport of sputnik-spotting. Many a novice in 
astronomy has now experienced what Keats could only imagine— 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


Routine measurements make up the greater part of the work of the I.G.Y. 
and in the long run may yield the most valuable results. But several branches 
of the I.G.Y. have been far enough out of the ordinary to attract wide 
attention. The Commonwealth Transantarctic Expedition, the earth satellites 
and the high-altitude research rockets are three such topics which are worth 
discussing further. 

The Antarctic continent is the bleakest and most desolate spot on earth, 
where nearly nine-tenths of the world’s ice, some 20,000,000,000,000,000 tons 
of it, is concentrated. The Commonwealth Transantarctic Expedition was in 
part a journey of exploration, the last major feat of terrestrial exploration 
which remained, and in part a scientific expedition. It is the exploration that 
has captured the public fancy. This is very natural, for the epic story of 
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Scott’s polar journey has become immortal, and no one who has read Cherry- 
Garrard’s Worst Journey in the World can think of Antarctic travel as anything 
but a grim fight for life. Sir Vivian Fuchs and his party were far better 
equipped than Scott, and they were able to devote much of their attention 
to scientific measurements. These will stand as the most lasting achievement 
of the expedition. The seismic soundings have established that land exists 
right across the Continent. The gravity measurements—made with the 
instrument whose proper place might seem to be the kitchen, the gravimeter 
—should also be most valuable. For, until a few months ago, there was no 
reliable way of measuring gravity on the surface of the sea, and, since the 
southern half of the southern hemisphere is mostly sea, a glaring gap existed. 
Antarctica also has a special importance in controlling weather. The weather 
in the Southern Hemisphere is more regular than in the Northern, at any 
rate for latitudes greater than 45°, because there is scarcely any land to break 
up the flow of air. Antarctica stands central and symmetrical, the presiding 
deity of southern weather. This is another reason why its topography and 
meteorology are being studied. Indeed it has even been suggested that 


Antarctica governs the air circulation not only over the Southern Hemisphere 
but over the whole world. 


Satellites and Rockets 


| Spe the last major exploration on earth we turn to the first tentative 
exploration outside the earth, the artificial satellites. The ideal satellite 
would be fully instrumented and equipped with sensitive measuring devices 
which could transmit back to earth detailed information about its environ- 
ment. It could say how often it was hit by meteors, and how heavy they were; 
it could report on the composition, density and temperature of the ambient 
atmosphere; it could analyse the light of the sun, in its pristine glory before 
being filtered by the atmosphere; it could measure the intensity and nature 
of the cosmic rays which continuously bombard the earth. Our atmosphere 
serves as a shield to absorb most of the energy in the high-powered particles 
of the cosmic radiation, but space travellers will have to face its full fury. 
If the satellite could carry an accurate clock it might even be able to settle the 
controversy which recently broke out among the high priests in the exalted 
temple of relativity: does a space-traveller really come back younger than 
his stay-at-home twin brother? 

It would be pleasant to obtain all this information from a satellite; but it 
should not be forgotten that much can be learnt too by studying the orbit 
of a dumb satellite, which sends back no direct report on its experiences. If 
the earth were perfectly spherical and had no atmosphere, the orbit of a 
satellite not too far above the earth would be an ellipse of fixed size in a plane 
which was fixed in direction. Departures from this basic orbit are due either 
to the earth’s atmosphere or to its equatorial bulge, and if only we have wit 
enough to sort out the effects we should be able to learn something about 
the distribution of mass inside the earth and the density of its atmosphere. 
Fortunately it so happens that the bulge and the atmosphere affect the orbit 
in different ways : the atmosphere progressively reduces the size of the ellipse 
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and makes it more circular; while the main effect of the bulge is that the 
plane of the orbit, instead of being fixed in direction, rotates slowly about 
the earth’s axis. The air density at various heights can be estimated, if the 
size, shape and weight of the satellite are known, from the rate at which the 
orbit is shrinking. And the effects of the equatorial bulge can be determined 
with great accuracy from the progress of the orbital plane as it rotates. The 
earth is thus being forced to declare some of the secrets of her interior. 
Irregularities inside show themselves in the gravitational field outside, which 
can now be thoroughly probed by satellites. 

High-altitude research rockets, though they may seem small fry beside 
satellites, have certain advantages. They cost far less, and consequently—it 
is almost a law of nature—are found in greater numbers. Several hyndred will 
be launched during the I.G.Y. If one area, near the geographic or magnetic 
poles for example, needs special study, the rockets can do the job better than 
a globe-trotting satellite. This is why so many rockets are being fired during 
the I.G.Y. from Fort Churchill in Canada, near the north magnetic pole. 
Rocket firings van also be timed to coincide with events of particular interest, 
such as solar flares. And in the height band from 20 to 100 miles, where 
much has still to be learnt, rockets reign’ supreme, because satellites cannot 
venture below 100 miles without quickly losing their heavenly status. 

The chief Commonwealth contribution to high-altitude rocket research 
during the I.G.Y. is the Shy/ark rocket, which is designed for cheapness and 
simplicity. The SAy/ark can carry a 50-lb. payload of instruments to a height 
of 100 miles, and will usually be fired from Woomera in Australia. Most of 
the experiments suitable for satellites can also be made, though for shorter 
times, with rockets like the S4y/ark, and for some types of experiment rockets 
are preferable. For example, it should be possible to measure the variation of 
temperature and pressure with height directly, using sensitive thermometers 
and pressure gauges. Unfortunately these measurements are often received 
somewhat sceptically, because in most early experiments it was the pressure 
of gases exuding from the rocket that was being measured, not the pressure 
of the ambient air. It remains to be seen whether newer methods are more 
trustworthy. Another popular way of estimating temperature is to throw out 
grenades from the rocket at various heights. By carefully analysing the time 
taken for the sounds of the explosions to reach selected points on the ground, 
the wind speeds and the speed of sound at various heights can be deduced. 
Since the speed of sound depends directly on the temperature, these experi- 
ments should reveal the upper-air temperatures. 


A Wider Application ? 


HE advance of scientific knowledge is the main object of the 1.G.Y.; 

but anything “international” carries with it the latent question, “Will it 
help to make East and West more friendly ?” The I.G.Y. has a vast apparatus 
of committees and sub-committees, many with a truly international member- 
ship. As a result, many more Russian scientists have visited the West and 
information has been exchanged more freely. It is a truism that the breaking 
down of barriers reduces suspicion: when those in opposite camps find that 
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their minds run on the same scientific lines, self-esteem makes them more 
reluctant to treat each other as devilish monsters. On the whole, amity 
reigns among the scientists, apart from some complaints that the Russians 
do not tell us so much as we should like. Concord between East and West is 
the rule in sport and culture, as well as in science; it is the politicians who are 
at loggerheads. Can the I.G.Y. teach them anything? The I.G.Y. confirms 
that the two most important ways of fostering friendship are informal 
personal contact and a common aim. In politics of course the difficulty is to 
find a common aim, but there would seem to be no harm in using the I.G.Y. 
as the cue for a series of International Philanthropic Years. An International 
Refugee Year has already been suggested, and plenty of others spring to 
mind. The success of the I.G.Y. offers some hope that such enterprises need 
not be utter failures; and even a small degree of success would imply a 
worthwhile reduction in the toll of human misery. 
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RECFSSIVE AMERICA 


ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


| is surprising how little the Eisenhower Administration has changed 
course in its more than five years of office. Its brand of Republicanism 
is no longer billed as “modern”, for “modern Republicanism” became a 
political casualty in last year’s budget-cutting debate. But the Administration 
remains essentially “conservative” where finances are concerned, and its 
foreign policy is still heavily stamped with the imprint of John Foster 
Dulles. 

No longer is forthright, dramatic, insular George Humphrey, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Yet his successor, Robert B. Anderson of Texas, carries 
on in much the same no-government-interference tradition, a more flexible 
individual but still an orthodox banker at heart. 

In the State Department or the White House environs, no one makes 
foreign policy except Secretary of State Dulles (in consultation with President 
Eisenhower). There is no separate White House advisor on foreign affairs, 
no psychological warfare expert, no director not exactly suited to Mr. Dulles 
in the fields of foreign aid or U.S. oversea information policy. 

All of which is not to say that there have been no retailorings and no shifts 
inside the Eisenhower camp. Today’s Defense Secretary, Neil H. McElroy, 
who replaced Charles E. Wilson of General Motors, is proving a most 
effective new broom, alert to the space age and adept at persuading a reluctant 
Congress to accept modest portions of the Pentagon reorganization which new 
strategies and new weapons require. Vice-President Richard Nixon has ad- 
vanced within the hierarchy as a counsellor for vigorous action and modern 
ideas—not always heeded. 

The basic conservatism of the Eisenhower régime shows up most directly 
in its policies for handling the most serious recession to afflict the American 
economy since before World War II. The impact of Secretary Dulles on 
foreign policy appears most vividly in the long and devious road that 
Washington has taken toward a Summit conference—and in the recent 
flexibility that Mr. Dulles himself has ordered after a somewhat agonizing 
personal reappraisal of the damage intransigence was doing to the United 
States in the eyes of world opinion. 

Much has been taught in American schools of business administration 
about the speed with which any Washington administration would react, 
these days, to ward off a dangerous slump. There would be big pump- 
primings of public works, and a quick tax cut, to put more spending money 
in everyone’s pockets, it was assured. But the Eisenhower Administration 
has not so reacted. The professors were preaching without consideration of 
the influence of Secretary Humphrey, and his successor, on Eisenhower 
policy. And without taking adequate note of the essential conservatism of 
the Democratic leadership in Congress. 
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Up to the present, the Eisenhower Administration has placed its main 
confidence in the “natural recuperative powers” of the economy, plus an 
acceleration of defense, highway and housing programs already budgeted, 
plus a lifting of the “tight money” restrictions, plus the cushioning effects of 
such built-in stabilizers as unemployment compensation insurance. 

But although the pace of the business decline has slowed in March and 
April, and although employment, incomes and industrial production have 
fallen less sharply, still the hoped-for spring upturn has not appeared. Now 
Administration outriders like James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, have 


been allowed to say that a firm decision on whether or not to cut taxes will 
be made on or before July 1. 


Attitude of Congress 


O far the main government attack on the recession has been marshalled 

in Congress, where Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, a Texas 
Democrat, has led his cohorts like a brisk Prime Minister in passing a 
housing acceleration measure and a highway-construction bill which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reluctantly signed into law. The Democrats, recalling the 
public works administrations of the Roosevelt era, traditionally have favored 
such pump priming ahead of tax cuts as a recession remedy. 

In the meantime Treasury Secretary Anderson has been able to hold off 
Congressional tax cut insurgency by effecting a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
with Senator Johnson and his House colleague, Congressman Sam Rayburn 
(also from Texas), not to broach a tax cut without prior joint consultation. 

The most generally favored tax cut “package” would include a limited 
paring of the personal income tax (particularly in the lower brackets), a slice 
off the excise (purchase) taxes affecting automobiles and appliances, and some 
such business stimulant as a faster tax write-off for depreciation of factory 
equipment. 

To Republican members of Congress seeking re-election this autumn, 
who have demanded “action” from the Administration on the recession 
front, Secretary Anderson has calmly argued that no one can say for certain 
just how effective a tax cut would be anyway. Would not the timid consumer, 
receiving a tax saving ranging from 80 cents to not more than $2 a week, 
spend this on soft goods (food and clothing for instance) and services rather 
than on such heavy-industry products as automobiles, where the slump is 
most serious ? Two dollars a week will not buy a new automobile, the Treasury 
reasons, and food sales are setting records anyway. 

But the more formidable objection to cutting taxes—and this is persuasive 
with President Eisenhower as well as his Treasury Secretary—is that a tax 
concession would swell the budget deficit. What with boosted defense 
spending and reduced tax expectancy, because of the recession, government 
experts foresee a 1959 budget unbalanced to the tune of eight to ten billion* 
dollars. Subtract more billions in revenue through a tax slash, and it will be 
years before a balanced budget can again be achieved, the argument runs. 


* In the American sense of 1,000 million. 
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The counter-argument of course is that a tax cut would wipe out the reces- 
sion and augment tax revenues rapidly. And there are those who gravely 
fear that, the longer the economy keeps on drifting to lower levels, the 
greater the peril that the slump will begin to “feed on itself’—consumer 
confidence will vanish, a serious buyers’ strike will develop, stock market 
values will crumble, unemployment will worsen and a full-fledged depression 
will grip the nation. 

There are still a few orthodox economists extant who would like to see the 
economy go “through the wringer” sufficiently to break up the “big labor” 
contracts which accelerate wages ahead of productivity gains, and to bring 
about a price collapse in industry that would really halt the persistent creep 
of inflation. This is not. the majority view, however, even in conservative 
Administration circles. It was realized in May that if the economy should 
falter much further, the tax-cut gun would have to be fired. 

The more “activist” school of economists, such as those advising the 
liberal-businessman Committee for Economic Development, have warned 
us that a tax cut needs to be applied early rather than at the last midnight 
hours, if it is to be effective. . 

President Eisenhower saw the recession as “bottoming out” in late April. 
There is no fixed law of nature which says the economy, once touching 
bottom, will immediately begin to rise. Some Democrats argue that a tax 
cut will be necessary, anyway, as a fillip to push the economy back up the 
incline once more. 

While the debate has waxed in and out of Congress, sharp attention has 
focused on the plight of Detroit’s automobile industry, with its backlog 
of 850,000 unsold automobiles. The Chrysler Corporation, hardest hit of 
the motorcar-manufacturing “big three”, suffered a first quarter loss of 
$15,000,000 in 1958. Obviously a good many Americans had decided that 
they did not need to buy a new car annually, as had been a widespread 
custom (trading the old one in). 

Others reacted against the ever-increasing size, garish chromium styling 
and heavy gasoline consumption of the behemoths. Still others, according 
to surveys, decided that a motorcar was no longer the prime symbol of 
family prestige, and that the new-car dollars could be spent better on holiday 
travel, a new television set or some addition to the home, while the old car 
was driven another year. 

Whatever the reasons—dealer discourtesy and apathy, pricing policies that 
confused the public, or just plain buyer apprehension about the financial 
future—Detroit has sat glumly waiting for the pall to lift. 

Suggestions have been made that President Eisenhower seek to arrange a 
three-way “‘package” of common sacrifice to spur the market. The manufac- 
turers would cut their prices modestly, the government would cut its excise 
tax modestly, and the automobile unions would demand only a very modest 
wage increase this year. But the companies insist that their straitened 
finances cannot afford a price slash on cars sufficient to attract hordes of new 
buyers. 

Behind Detroit’s auto concerns stands Pittsburgh’s steel industry, which 
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has raised the price of steel every year since 1952. Steel industry wages go 
up on July 1 automatically, under the three-year contract which the United 
Steelworkers have. The steel companies say they will have to increase the 
price of steel per ton, as usual; the union insists that successive price boosts 
have yielded the industry “$3 in revenue for each $1 in wage increase”. 
The industry likes to finance its expansion programs out of profits, rather 
than going to the banks as must smaller, less strategically-placed industries. 

Alarmed at what a steel price boost, spreading out through the economy, 
could do to recovery prospects, a few key businessmen have urged President 
Eisenhower to intervene here, too—to summon company and union officials 
to the White House and referee a policy of restraint. So far, Mr. Eisenhower 
has preferred to keep “hands off”—in both situations. 


Recession from the Summit 


MILE or two from the White House and Treasury is the modernistic 

State Department edifice where John Foster Dulles, holding powerful 
sway, is conducting the tense strategy of day-to-day negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 

For weeks in early 1958, his maneuvers gave the world the impression of 
a man being hauled willy-nilly to an unwanted Summit Conference, caught 
in the clever meshes of Soviet propaganda. Many people, even in the 
Washington halls of government, suspected that Secretary Dulles actually 
wanted no agreement at all with Moscow, and that he preferred to maintain 
a pose of truculence as the best guarantee that the West would not further 
weaken its defense posture. 

Lately, however, the Secretary of State has showed a larger willingness to 
meet at the Summit, provided some semblance of substantive discussions can 
take place beforehand. And he has been pleased to discover that, as American . 
policy has pressed for ambassadorial discussions in Moscow ahead of the 
Summit, and the Soviets have backed away from obviously sensible pro- 
posals, some suspicion has crept into the world’s uncommitted chancelleries 
that perhaps Moscow does not want a fair-and-square Summit Conference 
after all. Mr. Dulles hopes that his impression of Soviet perfidy is being 
shared by the world at large. 

Undeniably Mr. Dulles has undergone a partial restoration of reputation 
in the critical liberal press of the United States. As the spate of Soviet letters 
and missives has grown less reasoned and conciliatory, as Premier Nicolai 
Bulganin has been sloughed off by Party Boss Nikita Khrushchev, as Moscow 
has become more intransigent generally, a feeling has swept over Washing- 
ton that perhaps it is a good thing, after all, that the United States possesses 
a tough negotiator for its dealings with the Kremlin. 

Washington feels that it has found an impressive and practical policy in 
its advocacy of an Arctic inspection zone. If the gravest global dangers of 
surprise attack and nuclear holocaust can be snuffed out by an 
system embracing the Arctic Circle plus fringes of Alaska, Siberia, Greenland 
and adjacent points, then there is valid reason to press this policy. Despite 
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Soviet rebuffs, the United States hopes to see something achieved here, 
whether at the United Nations or at a Summit conference. Mr. Dulles is 
delighted to believe that for once world opinion finds him advancing a 
potent contribution to peace. 

This is not to say that he regards with any relish the burdens that would 
fall on his shoulders at a top-level meeting. The Summit house will not be 
a rest camp for Mr. Dulles. Indeed he recently commented to a friend in 
somewhat these words: “President Eisenhower will be impressive and con- 
ciliatory at a Big Four conference. Our allies in Europe will be impelled by 
strong opposition parties at home to reach some kind of agreement. This 


means that on me will devolve the task of saying ‘no’ to Mr. Khrushchev if 
Wwe must say ‘no’.” 


Nuclear Tests 


UT there is also substantial evidence that he is working to bring about 
a Washington policy decision on arms control—aside from Arctic in- 
spection—which would open the way to possibly fruitful negotiations with 
Moscow at a Summit meeting or elsewhere. He is reported to favor negotia- 
tion with the Soviets toward a suspension of nuclear testing, if adequate 
inspection against violation can also be negotiated. And he is reported to 
favor this even though it brings him into disagreement with his good friend 
Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Hitherto the United States has refused to consider a suspension of nuclear 
testing that was not combined with a halt in the manufacture of fissionable 
material for war purposes. Recently President Eisenhower ordered his top- 
echelon disarmament advisers (including his presidential science adviser Dr. 
James R. Killian, Messrs. Dulles and Strauss and retired General Alfred M. 
Gruenther) to give the American package of disarmament proposals a 
thorough review. 

This group has considered new evidence produced by White House science 
consultants under Dr. Killian to the effect that: 

1. A reasonably safe detection system can be devised to guard against 
violation of a nuclear test ban. 

2. It is not absolutely necessary that the United States continue nuclear 
tests after this summer’s Pacific series. 

Until a few months ago the bulk of scientific counsel reaching the White 
House had been funnelled through Atomic Energy Commissioner Strauss. 
With the appointment of Dr. Killian, the view advanced by Admiral Strauss 
—that no cessation of testing should be considered—has been subjected to 
modification. 

Secretary Dulles has apparently swung away from the Strauss view, a move 
that brings him rather surprisingly close to the outlook of Harold E. 
Stassen, who recently departed from the post of White House disarmament 
expert, largely because he and Mr. Dulles did not see eye to eye. Mr. Dulles 
is a powerful advocate, and Washington opinion would not be surprised to 
see President Eisenhower adopt the Dulles viewpoint. 

A year ago President Eisenhower had accepted the Strauss thesis—advanced 
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also by Dr. Edward Teller, the atomic physicist—that several years, perhaps 
three to five, would be necessary to perfect an absolutely “clean” bomb with 
no radioactive fall-out whatsoever. Now, newer scientific opinion holds that 
an absolutely “clean” bomb is probably a scientific impossibility, and that 
anyhow this year’s test crop of relatively “clean” bombs will be about as 
free of fall-out as will be needed for the American arsenal of small-scale, 
tactical A-weapons. 

It is still up to President Eisenhower to make a definite choice between the 
Strauss view and that of Secretary Dulles. If the United States had possessed 
a fixed policy on test suspension earlier this year, it might have been able to 
reply more effectively to the Soviet Union’s unilateral suspension of testing. 

Within the American scientific community there is at high levels a special 
liking for the nuclear test suspension plans. This is because such a policy 
would require the insertion of a fairly large number of inspection teams 
inside the U.S.S.R. The American scientists feel that, psychologically, the 
constant presence of these inspection teams would do much to open up the 
“closed society” of the Soviet Union. The very prospect of thirty or forty 
inspection teams circulating in Soviet territory might, of course, be sufficient 
to render Moscow adamant against the whole scheme. Moscow envisaged 
a much smaller number when it indicated that it could contemplate limited 
inspection of a test ban. 


The Place of Mr. Nixon 


O assist Secretary Dulles in estimating the propaganda or psychological 

impact of new American policies, it has recently been suggested to 
President Eisenhower by friends experienced in global dealings that Vice- 
President Richard Nixon be made a “psychological warfare” adviser on 
foreign policy. One proposal was that he should be chairman of the Opera- 
tions Co-ordination Board, which is assigned the duty of seeing that decisions 
of the National Security Council are carried out. 

So far, however, the Administration has decided against any such course. 
President Eisenhower told a news conference that he could not give Mr. 
Nixon executive duties because he already has constitutional duties as Presi- 
dent of the Senate. He apparently was unaware that President Roosevelt 
made his Vice-President, Henry A. Wallace, chairman of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, a post that carried considerable executive responsibility. 

Mr. Dulles is known to be reluctant to see anything resembling two cooks 
stirring the foreign policy broth. He has not forgotten how, in another era, 
Col. Edward M. House, White House aide to President Wilson, interfered 
with the policy of Secretary of State Robert Lansing, who happens to have 
been Mr. Dulles’s uncle. 

Mr. Nixon meanwhile continues his strenuous round, as though he found 
a special elixir in the air of government. Following his goodwill tour of 
South America in April-May, he hopes to visit Britain and Western Europe. 
This trip would have to await Congress’s adjournment in midsummer, and 
would be postponed further if a Summit conference were imminent. Mr. 
Nixon recently characterized the Kremlin leaders as “international politicians” 

T 
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—who calculated the impact of their global policies as shrewdly as a Dixie 
Senator calculates the impact of his votes on the “folks back home” in his 
State. It was a shrewd observation. 

The Vice-President recently entertained the British reporters’ corps in 
Washington at his home. After a long evening most of them were con- 
siderably impressed with his wide-ranging information, his quick and nimble 
mind and the soundness of his observations. One was Mr. Max Freedman, 
who wrote afterward in the Manchester Guardian, “He may yet grow into a 
statesman. The experiment is worth watching.” 

There is no doubt but that Richard Nixon could supply able counsel when 
the United States is again deciding whether or not to launch an atoms-for- 
peace plan, or whether or not to hasten a satellite-launching. But, though 
Secretary Dulles has moved faster to seize the diplomatic initiative than 
President Eisenhower has moved to stem the tide of recession, Mr. Nixon 
may have to wait until the presidential elections in 1960 for his opportunity 
to become a powerful influence on America’s world posture. 


United States of America, 
May 1958. 
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AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES 
A CRISIS OF EXPANSION 


T the end of the Second World War there were in Australia six univer- 
sities, one in each State, and also two university colleges. Of the 
universities, two were old-established institutions, much senior to most of 
the provincial universities in England. The University of Sydney was founded 
in 1850 and Melbourne three years later. The university colleges were the 
most recent establishments: Canberra University College dated from 1930 
and the New England University College from 1938. In 1946 the Common- 
wealth established the Australian National University at Canberra, entirely 
as a post-graduate and research institution. In 1949 a second university, the 
New South Wales University of Technology, was established in Sydney; 
and two years later a university college was attached to it at Newcastle. In 
addition, the New England University College at Armidale in northern New 
South Wales was raised to full university status in 1954, having previously 
been associated with the University of Sydney. New South Wales was thus 
given its third university. Victoria is at present establishing a second univer- 
sity in that State, to be named after General Sir John Monash. 

The Australian National University has such highly special objectives that 
it must stand outside any general assessment of the character of universities 
in Australia. Its only points of resemblance to the others are that it owes 
its establishment to an Act of Parliament and that it derives most or all of 
its revenue from governmental sources. The remaining universities (with 
the exception of Canberra University College, which was founded by the 
Commonwealth) are all State institutions, dependent on State finances. Some 
have what used to be regarded as fairly substantial private endowments; all 
enjoy more or less complete independence of their respective governments 
in controlling their academic affairs. 

The universities vary a great deal in size. Sydney and Melbourne are two 
giants by United Kingdom standards, for they have about 8,000 students 
each. At the other end of the scale, the universities of Tasmania and New 
England have only about 1,000 students each. The variations in size are 
mainly to be attributed to the uneven distribution of population in Australia. 
Australians are well aware that their universities differ considerably from one 
another in character and traditions, but an external observer will be struck 
by the large measure of common resemblance to the provincial universities 
in England. All the universities in Australia look to the United Kingdom to 
provide a significant proportion of their staffs and, despite the local develop- 
ment of post-graduate training, tend to send their outstanding graduates to 
the United Kingdom (or less often to Europe or the United States) for further 
university work. Only one of the universities, New England, is substantially 
residential, and it compromises the principle of residence by admitting ex- 
ternal students to its degrees. In Australia as a whole less than 9 per centum of 
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full-time students are resident in universities. Most students live at home or 
in lodgings and travel to the university each day. 

For long before the war the Australian universities were starved for money. 
During the war they suffered the deprivations incidental to a total war effort. 
Since the end of the war they have been continually in a state of crisis. 
Demobilization brought with it a banked-up demand for university education, 
stimulated by the Commonwealth Government’s training scheme for returned 
service men. As a result student numbers soared while staff numbers rose 
scarcely at all. As the ex-service students graduated, numbers fell for a little 
while, though remaining far above pre-war levels. From 1953 onwards there 
has been a steady increase of numbers again, due to the rising birth-rate from 
the late 1930’s, the vigorous immigration policy and the institution of a 
generous scheme of Commonwealth scholarships. 

Under the constitution of the Australian Commonwealth the control of 
education is left primarily to the States. The Commonwealth may provide 
education in its own territories and may provide for education in certain 
other limited ways. Under section 96 of the Constitution, the Commonwealth 
may make grants to the States on such terms and conditions as it thinks fit; 
this power has been used to provide financial assiscance for the State univer- 
sities. Section 51 (xxiii A) of the Constitution allows the Commonwealth to 
provide “‘benefits to students”’ and so makes possible Commonwealth scholar- 
ships in State universities. These constitutional provisions alleviate, but do 
not remove, the fundamental financial problem of education in Australia, that 
it is primarily a State responsibility and that in Commonwealth-State financial 
relationships most of the strength lies with the Commonwealth. 

Until the end of the war the universities were dependent almost entirely 
on State grants, student fees and some revenue from endowments. After the 
war the Commonwealth came to their assistance with a subsidy to help 
defray the cost of training ex-service men, and in addition provided a small 
annual sum for research. As the ex-service men passed on the subsidy 
dwindled, and it became clear that the universities would be financially 
embarrassed unless the Commonwealth came to their assistance. The States 
were burdened with more than they could manage in solving the problems of 
education in the schools. 

After an interim report by a committee appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government the State Grants (Universities) Act, 1951 (Cth), was passed. It 
has been amended from time to time, but its broad principles remain un- 
altered. It contains a formula designed to protect the universities from reduced 
State grants as a result of increasing Commonwealth aid. Each university has 
to qualify by securing a minimum State grant, and Commonwealth assistance 
is paid at the rate of one-third of the total of State grant plus student fees, 
with a maximum fixed for each university. The grants are paid through the 
State treasuries, and the scheme preserves the connexion between State and 
university, which the State governments are anxious to maintain. 

These grants undoubtedly saved the universities from bankruptcy, but 
inflation has taken away many of the benefits they hoped for. They have not 
been sufficient to promote effective university development, particularly in 
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research and post-graduate teaching, in the face of rising student numbers, a 
rapidly rising demand for graduates and the development of new fields of 
study. In fact the grants were never adequate for anything more than keeping 
the universities afloat. They offered no means of growth or improvement, 
even to the universities already established. They could not stave off the 
crisis that has now developed, of which the Australian Vice-Chancellors’ 
Committee gave warning six or seven years ago. 

In this crisis the central problem has been the rapid outstripping of univer- 
sity resources by increasing demands for university education. Compared 
with British universities, those of Australia have always had to manage on 
very short rations. They were ill-equipped to carry on their work even before 
the war. Their present situation is characterized by too few staff (and those 
somewhat underpaid), inadequate facilities generally, insufficient opportu- 
nities for research and post-graduate training and a general sense of living by 
expedients on a day-to-day and hand-to-mouth basis. Staff morale has suffered 
inevitably, since the people who bore the tremendous burden of the post-war 
rush of numbers now have to prepare for still heavier enrolments of students. 
How can learning and research be advanced while so many university teachers 
are weighed down with teaching and its associated burdens of administration ? 


The Murray Committee 


was in this atmosphere of crisis that the Murray Committee was ap- 
pointed. For some years the Australian Vice-Chancellors’ Committee had 
advocated a thorough investigation into the affairs of the universities. In 1956 
the Prime Minister agreed to appoint a committee with very wide terms of 
reference. An able committee was appointed with Sir Keith Murray as chair- 
man. The Committee began its investigations at the beginning of July 1957, 
and after visiting all the universities delivered its report in September.* 
The report is comprehensive, dealing with most important phases of the 
problems involved. It has been virtually accepted by the Commonwealth 
Government as a charter for the future development of the universities. On 
the whole it has been acceptable to the Governments of the States, although 
some of these have expressed doubts whether they can find the money to 
implement their share. 
In reviewing the general characteristics of the Australian situation the 
report gives special weight to two outstanding problems : the rapid growth of 
the population and the remarkable expansion of Australian industry in recent 


* Report of the Committee on Australian Universities, Sept. 1957 (Government 
Printer, Canberra). The Committee consisted of: Sir Keith A. H. Murray, Chairman of 
the United Kingdom Universities Grants Committee (chairman); Sir Ian Clunies Ross, 
chairman of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization; Sir 
Charles R. Morris, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds; Mr. A. J. Reid, Chancellor 
of the University of Western Australia; and Mr. J. C. Richards, Assistant General Manager 
of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, one of Australia’s largest industrial coacerns. 
The terms of reference were: “1. The role of the university in the Australian community; 
2. The extension and co-ordination of university facilities; 3. Technological education at 


university level; and 4. The financial needs of universities and appropriate means of 
providing for those needs.” 
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years. Both these factors mean that Australia must rely more than it has done 
in the past on the products of the universities, for both man-power and re- 
search. In addition it is pointed out that Australia’s external responsibilities 
have grown rapidly: the Colombo Plan has entailed the supply of technical 
experts as well as the training in Australia of thousands of Asian students. 
Apart from this there is a critical shortage of graduates for teaching. 

The need for graduates is not confined to science and the technologies; 
there is also a substantial demand for graduates in Arts, Economics and 
Commerce from both government departments and private employers, many 
of whom are belatedly recognizing that higher education standards are of 
value in administrative and policy-making positions. The larger employers, 
public and private, are competing strongly for an inadequate number of 
graduates, and many are now encouraging employees to take part-time 
university courses. It is also an encouraging feature that several of the larger 
ptivate employers are now financing post-graduate fellowships for open 
competition at the universities. 

Rapidly rising student numbers should go some way towards filling the 
need for graduates, provided the universities are equipped to cope with them. 
It is estimated that, from a total of 36,000 in 1957, numbers will increase to 
nearly 71,000 in 1965, and the Committee adds that, on the best evidence 
placed before it, numbers might well reach 80,000 by 1967. 

The universities are quite inadequately equipped in both staff and accom- 
modation to cope with the present number of students, let alone the enormous 
increase expected. The greatest problem is presented by the large first-year 
classes in such subjects as History and Chemistry in some of the larger 
universities. Students coming from school classes of 30 to 40 may find them- 
selves at the university in classes ranging from 250 to 600. Lecturers do not 
get to know their students, tutorials are few and far between owing to the 
lack of staff, and although the student is expected to attain standards of which 
he has no experience he has little opportunity to obtain advice and guidance. 
Possibly the report has overdrawn the picture a little, but it is not far from 
the truth. 

The result is an extraordinarily high failure rate. This caused the Com- 
mittee a great deal of concern. A survey of students actually entering for the 
first-year examination (many drop out before then) shows that only 61 per 
centum passed in 1951; of the same group 35 per centum graduated in 
minimum time and 58 per centum finally graduated or were expected to 
graduate. One must agree with the report in its statement that “such a 
failure rate is a national extravagance which can ill be afforded”. The first- 
year failure rate in the United Kingdom was between 8 and 9 per centum. 
Conditions are not strictly comparable, but the Australian figure is high 
enough to be called grotesque. 

Apart from overcrowding at the universities, the major source of trouble 
is the gap between school and university. This is something that has worried 
the universities for some time, but no remedy has appeared at hand. Students 
entering Australian universities are of an average age of little more than 
17 years, which is 12 to 18 months younger than the average entrant to 
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United Kingdom or European universities. Nor have they the training 
given in the sixth form of English schools, with its measure of undirected 
study. To the great majority of Australian students there is a severe shock in 
coming from closely directed study in small classes to the huge first-year 
classes of the universities, where direction is perforce largely lacking. In fact 
Australian universities have had to choose between keeping graduate stan- 
dards on the level of United Kingdom universities with a high failure rate, 
and a lower standard with a corresponding lower failure rate. They have 
naturally chosen the former and, on the whole, have been highly successful 
in keeping up standards. ‘ 

Selection of students by interview and other tests is not open to Australian 
universities. Traditionally and, in some cases, by force of law, any student 
who passes a matriculation examination must be accepted. Bearing in mind 
this tradition and the heavy demand for graduates, the Committee came to 
the conclusion that it would be inadvisable for the universities to seek to 
make a selection of students. At least one university has resorted to quotas in 
certain faculties. 

Two other remedies are open. The obvious one is to increase the matricula- 
tion age and introduce in the schools something on the lines of the English 
sixth form. Complaints of the immaturity of students are not peculiar to 
Australia; it is perhaps a natural result of the progress of knowledge, which 
tends to force the universities to leave out of their courses more and more 
elementary teaching. But the problem is undoubtedly more pressing in 
Australia than in the United Kingdom, and it is not easily solved. The schools 
are lamentably short of teachers, and the training of a greater number of 
teachers by the universities must precede any extension of the matriculation 
age. The Committee therefore considers this a long-term solution. 

The other possible remedy is more adequate teaching in the universities, 
which can be achieved more quickly. Accommodation is the most pressing 
problem. A second difficulty is the recruitment of academic staff, particularly 
junior staff, to facilitate the breaking up of first-year classes. The quality 
of a student’s first-year work has a strong bearing on his subsequent per- 
formance, and adequate tutorials are an urgent need. They are only just 
beginning to be supplied in some universities. To assist in the recruitment 
of staff, the Committee recommends the raising of basic professorial salaries 
from £3,000 to £3,500 with proportional increases to junior staff. These 
increases are slowly being granted. 


Finance and Administration 

_ this means a great deal more expenditure than the universities have 

hitherto had funds to undertake; and this is, naturally, the crux of the 
Report. It recommends the setting up of a Universities Grants Committee 
on the pattern of the United Kingdom Grants Committee; but, realizing that 
its appointment and initial investigation will take time, the Committee recom- 
mends Commonwealth emergency grants over the next three years. A 10 per 
centum increase is recommended in the grants under the present Act for 1958, 
1959 and 1960 to help meet the salary increases recommended and other 
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increases in cost. In addition they recommend an emergency allocation to the 
State universities only of £4,567,000 over the next three years, unmatched 
by corresponding State grants. This is to “remedy some of the more urgent 
deficiencies that have accumulated in recent years”. 

The Committee was presented with estimates of needs for new buildings 
and their equipment amounting to £33,500,000. It came to the conclusion 
that {12,445,000 could be used by the State universities during the 1958-60 
period, and recommended that the Commonwealth should find approxi- 
mately half of this, as well as over {2,000,000 for its own institutions, the 
Australian National University and the Canberra University College. 

The report has given a great deal of satisfaction in university circles. If the 
money is really forthcoming, it should place the universities in a much better 
position to provide adequately for higher education in Australia as well as 
for some expansion in research activities. The Committee pointed out that 
the universities on their side had the inescapable duty to provide education 
for the gifted young of the nation, to carry out research in the best spirit of 
Western tradition and to “guard and secure their integrity in the free pursuit 
of knowledge”. It felt confident that no Australian government would deny 
them their freedom in these respects. But it was equally important for the 
universities to keep clearly before their minds considerations of national 
interests, which were bound to weigh with governments, and “seek to 
present a coherent picture to them of what the universities are doing, and 
seek to do, for the Australian community. .. . It is clear’, continues the 
Report, “‘that the universities must find some way in which they themselves 
can speak as a whole so that governments for their part can discuss with 
them, and deal with them, as a whole.” 

There has been practically no concerted action on the part of the universi- 
ties in this respect. In the view of the Committee it is vital that the univer- 
sities themselves should be able to combine to suggest to the Government 
what policy should be. This they have never been able to do. The only link 
between the universities at present is the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee, which 
is an entirely informal body. That is not to say that it has no function: it has 
been a very useful consultative body, and was indeed responsible for per- 
suading the Government to set up the Murray Committee. But it cannot 
make decisions binding on the governing bodies of the universities. 

There is no easy solution. The universities will still be primarily the 
responsibility of the States, whose governments may not always see eye to 
eye with the Government of the Commonwealth, and the States are jealous 
of their powers. But the Committee rightly points out that, if the proposed 
Grants Committee is to function satisfactorily, it must have a complementary 
body from the universities, with which it may consult. It therefore suggests 
that some means must be found to give the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
more responsibility. Many university people, who fully recognize the need 
of some deliberative body to consult with the Grants Committee, doubt 
whether such a function should be given to the Vice-Chancellors’ Com- 
mittee, preferring an arrangement that would give extensive representation 
to those actually engaged in teaching and research. 
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The proposed Universities Grants Committee itself will have to be so 
constituted that it will command the co-operation of State governments. It will 
have the task of gaining the confidence of seven governments as well as eleven 
universities, which will require a great deal of tact. Its task would be made 
a great deal easier if an inter-university body, such as the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Committee, were able to present it with the united views of the universities. 

The Prime Minister presented the Report of the Murray Committee to the 
House of Representatives on the evening of November 28 last, which he 
characterized as a rather special night in his political career. Mr. Menzies 
made a masterly speech in which he took obvious pride, traversing the 
problems of the universities and announcing the Government’s decision on 
the report. This followed the report very closely and may be said to have 
accepted its recommendations in their entirety. The financial result may be 
illustrated by one striking fact: while the Commonwealth contributed a total 
of £6,000,000 to the State universities over the period of three years to 1957, 
the contribution for the next three years will be £22,000,000, assuming that 
the States carry their share of the burden. The Leader of the Opposition, 


Dr. H. V. Evatt, applauded the decision of the Government and other 
speakers voiced no dissent. 


The Outlook for the Universities 


HE Prime Minister’s announcement followed very swiftly on the comple- 

tion of the Murray Report. In the months that followed the universities 
soon found that there was no rush by the State Governments to contri- 
bute their share of the funds and that the major part of the Commonwealth 
support was conditional on the acceptance by the States of heavy financial 
obligations. During this period of waiting the universities had time to reflect 
on how to use the resources that might be placed in their hands and to con- 
sider their position in the Australian community in the light of the penetrat- 
ing observations made in the Report. 

The Australian universities will have to emerge from a long period of 
makeshifts and expedients and settle down to rapid reorganization. The most 
intractable of their problems is one that is not wholly within their power to 
solve; this is their unsatisfactory relationship with the community at large. 
Academic standards are justly respected, and everybody knows that the univer- 
sities provide the community with the majority of its professional workers 
and most of its intellectual leadership. But neither the general public nor 
even the universities’ own graduates recognize any particular responsibility 
towards them. The civic pride that helps so many provincial universities in 
England is almost entirely lacking in Australia. The explanation may be 
found only partly in the universities themselves, which have been too much 
harassed to take good care of their relations with the public. They have not 
even convinced the public of the elementary truth that their own willingness 
to develop expensive facilities to match the growth of scientific knowledge 
and of industrial needs has imposed tremendous burdens on their finances. 
Nor does the public realize how far education in the schools will be handi- 
capped unless the present plight of the universities is remedied. The Murray 
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Committee itself commented on the failure of important sections of public 
opinion to comprehend the special problems of the universities, especially 
the importance of their rdle in a rapidly developing country, which needs 
ever larger numbers of highly educated men and women. 

Greater public understanding of the universities would be of vital assistance 
in the delicate matter of their relationships with governments. Apart from a 
few well-known and melancholy exceptions, Australian universities have been 
very largely free from political interference; certainly, direct and obvious 
invasions of academic liberty are unlikely. But there have been too many 
instances of neglect by governments and of indifference to questions that the 
universities must regard as fundamental in educational policy. 

Within the universities there are some notable tasks of reorganization to 
set in hand. The existence of high academic standards should blind nobody 
to the fact that the universities have severe administrative problems to solve. 
Many of them are a direct consequence of rapid expansion and painful strain- 
ing of resources. A constant problem is to ensure that academic questions 
are decided by those best qualified to consider them. Teaching staffs have 
complained that they are too much excluded from the governing bodies of 
some of the universities, which may contain majorities that are ill-informed 
on current educational questions. The financial stringency of the past has 
helped to build up a tradition of over-powerful administrators in the univer- 
sities; their authority has rested largely on their practical contro! of the purse 
strings and it needs to be restricted by greater regard for academic opinion 
and, perhaps, by greater activity on the part of governing bodies. 

Like universities elsewhere, those in Australia have to face the familiar 
problems of dividing resources between the sciences and the humanities, 
and of deciding whether or not to enter into new fields of learning while so 
many established subjects are languishing for the lack of adequate support. 
Like many another country undergoing rapid development, Australia has 
probably leaned too heavily towards science and technology at the expense 
of the humanities and the social sciences. These problems are severe enough 
at the level of staff and finance; when considered in terms of teaching and 
research policies, they are as well able to tax academic resourcefulness in 
Australia as they are in the United Kingdom or the United States. 

The distressing aspect of all these problems is that they have to be solved 
so quickly. A crisis still threatens the universities. The problem of student 
numbers, which was so material in bringing the universities to their present 
predicament, is worsening rapidly. By 1965, unless relief is obtained, most of 
the universities will have doubled their enrolments. The recommendations 
of the Murray Committee contain the seeds of a promise that the universities 
will be able to carry these increased burdens without fundamental damage to 
their standing as centres of learning, teaching and research. The onus is on 
the seven governments of Australia, on the public at large and on the univer- 
sities themselves to take the steps now that can assure the whole future of 
advanced education in this country. 


Australia, 
May 1958. 
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AN UNPOPULAR GOVERNMENT 


Four main themes are to be discerned in the period under review. There 
has been a debate of increasing vigour and increasing confusion on the 
principles of defence policy; industrial unrest has steadily mounted, reaching 
a peak in the strike of London busmen and the threatened railway strike; the 
Government has continued to search for the proper balance between fear of 
inflation and fear of a slump; and the Liberal Party, profiting from the 
intense unpopularity of the Conservatives and the ineptitude of the Socialists 
in exploiting this unpopularity, has achieved a remarkable revival, the extent 
and importance of which are variously estimated. 


Defence 


HE Government’s defence policy of increased dependence on nuclear 

deterrents and corresponding cuts in conventional armaments, including 
many naval economies with a sentimental and historical significance, has at last 
made its impact on the public mind. The reaction it has provoked, however, 
has been strong rather than clear. Two years ago the Labour Opposition 
complained that the Government had been slow to recognize the implica- 
tions of nuclear progress for national defence. It was suggested that the 
new scientific developments had made it possible to provide cheaply for 
national security and to release large sums for expenditure on welfare. The 
Opposition has now sharply reversed its attitude, but not so sharply as to 
satisfy Labour’s left wing, which consists largely of former Bevanites who 
failed to follow the Master to the point of conversion. A ginger group, 
known as Victory for Socialism, has come into being to urge Mr. Gaitskell 
to a more energetic protest against nuclear defence policy; Gallup polls, 
by-election results and public demonstrations, notably a march at Easter to 
the nuclear research centre at Aldermaston, have combined to convince the 
Labour leadership of the necessity of emphasizing rather than disparaging 
the differences between Government and Opposition over defence. 

In view of its past commitments, however, it was hard for the Opposition 
to meet these demands. The official Opposition view was that Britain should 
retain the nuclear bomb, that there was no objection intrinsically to her 
manufacturing it in the future, that the nuclear bomb could be used legi- 
timately against massive attacks with conventional armaments, and that 
every opportunity should be sought for general agreement on nuclear dis- 
armament. This position was almost identical with that of the Government. 
Responding to increasing pressure from the left the official leadership early 
in March launched a campaign embodying two points that differentiated its 
attitude from that of the Government: it called for an immediate suspension 
of nuclear tests by Britain followed by negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
and it urged the Government to refuse to build bases in East Anglia for 
American long-range rockets until high-level talks with Russia had taken 
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place. The first point gained in force at the end of March when the Russians 
announced that, having successfully completed a long series of tests, they 
were willing to abandon them temporarily. This was excellent for Mr. 
Gaitskell, who could now go to Trafalgar Square and shout with the best of 
them. Having embarked on a crusade, the party was able to give a few 
ominous hints of the consequences of disobedience, but the disparity between 
the evangelizing zeal with which the official Labour campaign was conducted 
and its comparative lack of substance was still pathetically apparent. 

Inside the Labour Party there was a bewildering variety of views. Some 
held that we should use the nuclear bomb only if Russia used it first, re- 
nouncing it as a counterpoise to Russian military superiority ; some held that 
we should not have it at all, either because having it led to greater dependence 
on America or because dependence on America was so manifestly inevitable 
that there was no point in having it; some held that we should not take part 
in any war in which the bomb might be used by our allies, and some that we 
should not take part in any war at all. There were those who maintained that 
abandoning the nuclear defence policy involved more expense on con- 
ventional weapons and even possibly the restoration of conscription, and 
those who envisaged no compensatory increase in conventional armaments. 

The Government continues to use familiar arguments to vindicate its 
defence policy. It makes much of the doctrine that there is no choice except 
that between total peace and total war, and of the alleged impossibility 
nowadays of distinguishing between legitimate and illegitimate warfare. 
Mr. Sandys’ main contention, however, is that the compensatory increases 
in conventional armaments, which would be involved in abandoning nuclear 
strategy, would be more costly than the nation could bear. Among Con- 
servative back-benchers the Government’s policy arouses murmurs of dis- 
content, but nothing like formal resistance. In the country at large there is 
some, but by no means overwhelming, evidence that anxiety about defence 
is contributing to Mr. Macmillan’s notable failure to appeal to the electorate. 


Budget and Economic Policy 


| is very hard indeed for the layman to get the kind of broad picture of 
what is in the Government’s mind about economics which is universally 
admitted to be necessary. When Mr. Thorneycroft resigned, there seemed to 
be a consensus of opinion among the pundits that Mr. Macmillan was being 
weak and the Treasury Ministers strong. Within a few days the emphasis had 
begun to shift from the fear of inflation to the fear of an American recession. 
The truth that both fears are equally real and legitimate is too complicated 
to be an appropriate theme for platform oratory. Public opinion is still torn 
between the idea that Britain is more prosperous than ever before and the 
idea that we are on the verge of a financial catastrophe. Opinion at a more 
sophisticated level is divided about what kind of catastrophe we are to suffer, 
whether it is to come about from extravagance or from excessive parsimony. 

February’s trade figures were excellent and the Bank Rate was lowered 
from 7 to 6 per cent in March.* Every note of optimism struck by the new 

* And to 5$ per cent on May 22.—Editor. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer and his colleagues was carefully balanced by a 
note of caution, and the orthodox theory remained that Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory was as tough as Mr. Thorneycroft but more prudent and less of a 
prima donna. 

His first Budget confirmed this impression. It was a standstill Budget in 
all essential respects. Its most important features were reductions in purchase 
taxes on domestic equipment, wool cloth and cosmetics; the introduction of 
a flat 10 per cent profits tax instead of the old discrimination between 
distributed and undistributed profits, a measure bitterly attacked by the 
Opposition on the ground that it encouraged higher dividends and dis- 
couraged capital development; and the halving of Entertainments duty. 
Stamp duty was reduced in order to help people to buy houses, a measure of 
obvious importance in view of the imminent application of the Rent Act; the 
duty on heavy wines was reduced by 2s. a bottle, and the exemption limits 
from income tax were raised for people over 65. 

“Well-intentioned” is the adjective that springs most readily to mind in 
connexion with this Budget. Within the limits of extreme financial stringency 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has confirmed his reputation as an honour- 
able man by giving modest assistance to a number of unimpeachable causes. 
He presented his proposal in an outstandingly businesslike and unostentatious 
manner, and even Mr. Harold Wilson could not find it in his heart to accuse 
him of having introduced an electioneering Budget. 

There have been many other tokens of the Government’s sternness in 
relation to finance. A drastic reduction of agricultural subsidies was announced 
in March, not long before a critical by-election in an agricultural con- 
stituency; the Government has stuck by the provisions of its Bill decon- 
trolling rents, although it has deferred to criticism to the extent of introducing 
another measure designed to give tenants protection against immediate and 
harsh eviction in October. Mr. Macmillan’s admirers still claim that in 
economic policy he is shrinking from nothing and still believe that his un- 
pleasant measures may bear fruit in time for the general election. Meantime 
the brunt of these measures is borne with patient endurance by Mr. Henry 
Brooke, who has to sell to the country not only the Rent Act but the plan, 


still under discussion, of substituting block grants for percentage grants to 
local authorites. 


Strikes 


is now clear that the Government’s future, and possibly the country’s 
future as well, will be determined by success or failure in preventing or 
winning an open industrial war. In the last few weeks we have come nearer 
than ever before to this calamity, which is inherent in the attempt to combine 
full employment and free trade unionism with stable prices. 

In March London busmen demanded an increase of 25s. a week in their 
pay. The Industrial Court, the highest arbitrating body for wage claims, 
recommended that they should get 8s. 6d. a week, and London Transport 
duly made this offer. On May 5 the busmen went on strike. At present there 
are no buses in the London area and there is still no prospect of agreement. 
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In April the Railway Staff National Tribunal, in a dramatic majority report, 
pronounced unfavourably on a wage claim from the three railway unions. 
Admitting that the rates of pay for railways were lower than those for others 
in comparable employment, it insisted that increased wages could be financed 
only by higher fares or a larger endowment from the state. In view of the 
large proportion of the Transport Commission’s borrowing power that had 
already been used up, to grant the claims would be financially impossible. 
A union representative on the Tribunal issued a minority report which con- 
tended that the only criterion to be applied was the intrinsic justice of the 
workers’ claims and that the financial resources to satisfy them must some- 
how be found. A railway strike has now been avoided, as a result of a wage 
concession by the Transport Commission, to be paid for out of new eco- 
nomies involving some cuts in present services. 

Throughout all these negotiations the Government has stood firm on two 
principles : in the first place, it will not intervene to impose wages claims or to 
order their acceptance; in the second place, it will make no extra money 
available for the satisfaction of these claims and, where its consent to increased 
prices is necessary, it will not allow the cost of higher wages to be passed on 
to the consumer. 

The vehicle of this policy is Mr. Iain Macleod, the Minister of Labour. 
By origin a man of the Butler enlightenment and the New Conservatism, he 
has suddenly emerged as a man of iron. He will not budge an inch from the 
definition of the Government’s role in wage disputes, which has now been 
repeatedly laid down by authority; he will not finance wages out of inflation. 
Mr. Macleod is now confidently tipped by the right as well as the left of the 
party as a future Prime Minister. 

There are those who contend with increasing confidence that it would be 
a grave error of strategy for the unions to provoke anything that could be 
called a general strike. It would put them in open opposition to the con- 
suming public and it would give Mr. Macleod the opportunity of formulating 
in clear language the issue between the largest organized interest in the com- 
munity and the community itself. Continental strikes, on the other hand, 
contribute to an atmosphere of general gloom, the cumulative effect of which 
is highly unfavourable to the Government. This means that the Government 
has no political advantage to derive from quailing before the prospect of a 
general strike, so long regarded as the final calamity to be averted at all costs. 


The Political Battle 


March the Government lost two more by-elections. At Torrington a 
Tory majority of over 9,000 was converted into a Liberal majority of 219, 
and at Kelvingrove the widow of Mr. Walter Elliot was defeated as a result 
of a 13 per cent drop in the Tory vote. Mr. Macmillan has now lost three 
seats since he took office. 

The Torrington by-election raised in an acute form the question of the 
Liberal revival. It is not yet clear whether Liberal successes are the con- 
sequence of a protest vote to be indulged only at by-elections and are there- 
fore a temporary phenomenon, like the successes of the Common Wealth 
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movement during the war, or whether they have a permanent significance. 
A movement has started with the object of bringing about a Tory-Liberal 
alliance before the next election, but it is already clear that such an alliance 
cannot be made, at any rate on a national basis. Liberals believe that they are 
more likely to make gains from the Tories than from the Socialists, and 
Tories believe that no confidence is to be placed in the conduct of a Liberal 
minority that holds the balance in the Commons. Another proposed expedient 
is the introduction of the alternative vote before the next election, but this is 
generally regarded as outside the spirit of the constitution. It would certainly 
provoke the Socialists to indignation. 

The general picture remains that Mr. Macmillan’s Government is losing 
popularity at a speed that no one foresaw. Everything it touches tends to go 
wrong : the acrimonious deadlock in Malta, which has now emerged clearly 
as a squalid struggle over money, is only one minor case in point. Lord 
Hailsham, it must be sadly admitted, is a grievous disappointment to his 
admirers. Everything he did to whip up enthusiasm among the converted 
alienated potential converts and this fact is now alienating even the con- 
verted. It is whispered that he is not comparable with Lord Woolton as an 
administrator, but his worst trouble is not his fault: he is employed as an 
advertiser but he has nothing to advertise; he was chosen as an evangelist 
but he has no doctrine to preach; it is rather like having Billy Graham with- 
out the Bible. 

The Labour Party is not gaining what the Tories lose, but it can afford to 
be complacent and it is indulging this luxury to the full. The most probable 
conclusion of all this is a Socialist Government with a minority of votes in 
the country, a majority in the Commons, and an unshakable conviction that 
its antiquated programme is a direct emanation from the sovereign people. 


Great Britain, 
May 1958. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


UTWARDLY the general election on March 20 did not disturb the 
status quo. The Unionist Party, with 38 seats out of 52 in the old Parlia- 
ment, returned with 37 in the new, and after as many years in power took up 
the task of government for the ninth time. The total result, however, conceals 
some factors which suggest that the rigid nature of party and sectarian 
politics is being broken down. In Belfast the Northern Ireland Labour Party, 
having been in the wilderness since the Unionist triumph of 1949 after the 
declaration of the Irish Republic, gained four seats from the Government, 
and on the refusal of the Nationalist Party to claim the right, became Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. It is the first time that any party has been so recognized. 
The Unionist Party made good three of its losses by gains from an Indepen- 
dent and Eire Labour in Belfast, and by its fortuitous capture of the strongly 
republican division of Mid-Tyrone on a split in the anti-partition vote. As it 
was also given 25 of the 27 unopposed returns, the best proof of its continued 
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hold on the electorate, it had little general cause for complaint. Nevertheless, 
the course of the election has given it a sharp reminder of the need to keep its 
policy in line with the times. In the party organization, with its long record 
of successful electioneering, the revival of the Labour Party has been seen 
as a dangerous loss of support. Yet three of the Belfast seats have always 
been marginal and only one changed a long-standing allegiance, so that when 
regard is also had to the narrowness of the majorities, there was no question 
of a large-scale flight from official Unionism. 

Nor is it the case that the swing was to Labour as such. The party in 
Northern Ireland is affiliated to the British Labour Party, but it wisely adapts 
itself to local conditions and is far from doctrinaire. What it succeeded in 
doing was to establish its bona fides on the British connexion, and, after ten 
years’ nursing of the constituencies concerned, it reaped the benefit of an 
unmistakable public demand for a constitutional opposition in a Parliament 
in which the Anti-Partition parties’ failure to fill the role has given the 
Government complete dominance. From this point of view Labour’s advent 
has been widely welcomed, not least by those Unionists who believe that a 
point has been reached at which issues ean no longer be confined to Orange 
and Green, and that political life will be the healthier for their liberation. 
Similarly, the result of the election cannot but be to Northern Ireland’s 
advantage abroad. The impression has long existed that the Province is a 
one-party state; now it can properly assert that it works as a normal demo- 
cracy. The importance of this aspect is conceded most by the Unionist 
Members of Parliament at Westminster, whose part it is to uphold Ulster’s 
reputation in face of outside criticism. They are now able to treat on friendlier 
terms with the British Labour Party, which, in turn, will begin to look to 
Northern Ireland to add one or two seats to its complement at the next 
Imperial election. The effect of this could be far-reaching, since Unionism, 
by its alliance with the Conservative Party, has hitherto forfeited a good deal 
of Socialist sympathy for the region’s inclusion in the United Kingdom. 

At home, however, the directors of Unionist policy are placed in a dilemma. 
The verdict of the election is that the party must expect to surrender the 
exclusive privilege of speaking for pro-British opinion which it has enjoyed 
since 1921. It might have been thought that this natural evolution would 
have come at some later date, since Northern Ireland has so recently been 
under terrorist attack, but this in itself reinforces the fact that security and 
stability has been achieved, and that many of the electorate are ready to 
accept Partition as beyond serious dispute. Certainly the Nationalist per- 
formance at the election, as will be seen, presented a feeble challenge to its 
perpetuation. The Unionist organization, in planning for the future, has to 
decide whether it will fall back on a still greater emphasis on the border and 
its maintenance, or seek to enlist the moderation that is now in process of 
gtowth. On this reaction is divided. The party has perhaps more than its 
share of diehards, and it is true that in the westernmost counties the conflict 
between Unionism and Nationalism is still paramount and often bitter. The 
liberal attitude is largely confined to Belfast, Antrim and Down, and the 
party is thus without early hope of singleness of mind on this score. On 
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the other hand, the existence of a large floating vote cannot be ignored, and 
candidates in these last-named areas may have to make concessions to it that 
would not be countenanced where a straight fight takes place with National- 
ists. What they cannot do is to persist with the charge that those who vote 
against them are either Anti-Partitionist or Communist, and by so doing play 
to the ultra-Unionists at the expense of the growing body of non-partisan 
opinion which must be reckoned with in the future. 

Two further developments serve to increase respect for a less hide-bound 
approach to the next election. Departing from a well-established custom, the 
Orange Order did not counsel its members that they should vote for the 
Unionist Party: the presence among them of Independents and supporters 
of the Labour Party would have made any such declaration on the part of 
the Grand Masters invidious and prejudicial to solidarity. The Order, indeed, 
has a dilemma of its own. If it can no longer be the united political force that 
has helped to dictate the course of politics for fifty years it must revert to its 
religious purposes, and the defence of Protestantism alone is not calculated 
to win from a new generation, many of whom do not attend church, the 
intensity of feeling that characterized the old. 

The second development concerns the Roman Catholic middle class. There 
is no doubt that voters of this description secured the return of the unaggres- 
sive Unionist candidate in Clifton, Belfast, where the sitting member was an 
Independent of extreme anti-Catholic temper, and that they increased the 
majority of the intellectual Attorney General, Mr. Brian Maginess, in the 
Iveagh division of Down. Elsewhere they probably supported the Labour 
Party, but again not from any belief in Socialism as a form of government. 
It is apparent that those who have set themselves to organize this vote mean 
to sell it to the best bidder in terms of fair dealing with the minority. There 
is more here than the instinct for self-protection : because official Nationalism 
is so wayward and so riven by republicanism, the more responsible Catholics 
are beginning to seek other means of representation in Parliament and of 
displaying their legitimate interest in the administration of the country. This 
is the more significant when seen against the formal Anti-Partition per- 
formance during and after the election. It returned six Nationalists, two 
Independent Nationalists, one Independent, one Independent Labour and 
one Republican Labour, a miscellany which agreed to form the Parliamentary 
Opposition and a few hours later fell out again on the inevitable hurdle of 
recognition of British institutions. More to the minority’s credit was the 
failure of Sinn Fein to secure more than a handful of votes through its 
invitation to electors to spoil their ballot papers. This was a notable rejection 
of violence as a weapon for the reaching of political ends. 

It may be added that for the Unionist Party the election did not come at the 
most propitious moment. Unemployment continued to rise to 10-7 per cent 
in March, and no hope could be given by either the Northern Ireland or 
the British Government of any instantly remedial measures. On the eve of 
polling the Prime Minister, Lord Brookeborough, was able to announce a 
small increase in the housing subsidy and the raising of grants for industrial 


development, but by then it was plain that Ulster was no longer alone in its 
U 
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claim for special treatment. The course of economic events in Britain, since 
recognized by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget, has meant 
that Scotland, South Wales, the Medway and other areas are equally in need 
of more employment, and that Northern Ireland will find it even more 
difficult to secure new industries. That these are a most urgent requirement 
is underlined by the further decline of the linen trade and the severity 
of redundancy in the aircraft industry, which is one of the largest employers 
of labour in Belfast and neighbouring towns. For the Government, at the 
start of a new term of office, the threat to expansion is also a threat to the 
programme of social reform on which it has been intent since the war. 
Falling trade, credit restriction and general uncertainty are not encouraging 
local authorities to embark on fresh schemes for housing, education and 
welfare without which the great post-war effort will remain unfinished. The 
Exchequer, too, is finding it more and more difficult to show a surplus in 
the form of an Imperia] Contribution. 

At this time the Government has chosen not to press its case for an increase 
in the number of Northern Ireland’s seats under the redistribution in the 
House of Commons at Westminster. At,present the Province’s proportion is 
12, by accident all held by Unionists, and on the new basis it could become 15. 
Allowing for a larger number of Nationalists this would strengthen Northern 
Ireland’s position at a vital stage in its economic affairs, but the Government 
appears to prefer that the present constituencies should not be redrawn before 
the next review, to be completed in the 1960’s. This illogical decision can 
only be accounted for by the Unionist Party’s extreme sensitiveness on the 


subject of representation as applied to both Parliaments and the plural nature 
of the franchise for Parliament at Stormont. 


Northern Ireland, 
May 1958. 





IRELAND 


TERRORISM FAILS 


+ is now clear that the sporadic armed attacks on Northern Ireland by the 
I.R.A. which began three years ago have failed dismally, and, indeed, 
that they never had any chance of succeeding in their aim, the creation of 
chaos and civil war. This wicked enterprise, fostered by the weakness of 
Mr. Costello’s inter-party Government, was based on the false idea, sedulously 
propagated, that the Government of Northern Ireland rested on British 
bayonets. The preliminary shadow boxing with British troops came to a 
sudden end, however, when the I.R.A. were faced with the Sten guns of the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary and found that they were dealing not with a 
British garrison but with fellow Irishmen who were determined to protect 
their rights and liberties against external terrorism. Not only the I.R.A. but 
the whole Irish people have been taught the very salutary lesson that force 
solves nothing, and that Northern Ireland, even if it stands alone, will not 
be forced into the Republic. The I.R.A., although they may not yet realize 
it, have shot their bolt. Proof of their failure is to be found not only in the 
decrease of outrages near the border but also in the fact that they have 
embarked on adolescent antics farther afield, such as the recent aimless and 
ineffective raid on a British army camp at Blandford in Dorset. The relatively 
small number of those interned or prosecuted in Northern Ireland shows that 
the Roman Catholic population as a whole has refused to countenance or 
support these criminal activities. A significant proof of the change in Irish 
opinion is the fact that a Kilkenny jury recently convicted a member of the 
I.R.A. for illegally possessing gelignite, although he had refused to plead 
and claimed that no Irishman would consider him a felon. Meanwhile the 
131 alleged leaders of this criminal conspiracy, who could obtain their liberty 
by acknowledging the Government’s authority, remain “unwept, un- 
honoured and unsung” in the Curragh internment camp. That their incar- 
ceration has raised little or no public protest in a country where patriotic 


indignation is easily aroused is in itself remarkable. One may well ask, has 
Ireland at last grown up? 


The Political Front 


HE answer to this vital question is by no means clear. Although the 

political position as between North and South has become more closely 
defined there is still no sign of any rapprochement. Lord Brookeborough put 
the attitude of Northern Ireland quite clearly in a speech at Londonderry on 
February 13. The Republic, he said, could have the friendship of Northern 
Ireland, but it must be earned by acts, not pacts. If the people of the Republic 
wanted real friendship with Northern Ireland they must recognize its con- 
stitutional position and cease their hostile activities. “If they will do so,” he 
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claim for special treatment. The course of economic events in Britain, since 
recognized by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget, has meant 
that Scotland, South Wales, the Medway and other areas are equally in need 
of more employment, and that Northern Ireland will find it even more 
difficult to secure new industries. That these are a most urgent requirement 
is underlined by the further decline of the linen trade and the severity 
of redundancy in the aircraft industry, which is one of the largest employers 
of labour in Belfast and neighbouring towns. For the Government, at the 
start of a new term of office, the threat to expansion is also a threat to the 
programme of social reform on which it has been intent since the war. 
Falling trade, credit restriction and general uncertainty are not encouraging 
local authorities to embark on fresh schemes for housing, education and 
welfare without which the great post-war effort will remain unfinished. The 
Exchequer, too, is finding it more and more difficult to show a surplus in 
the form of an Imperial Contribution. 

At this time the Government has chosen not to press its case for an increase 
in the number of Northern Ireland’s seats under the redistribution in the 
House of Commons at Westminster. At,present the Province’s proportion is 
12, by accident all held by Unionists, and on the new basis it could become 15. 
Allowing fora larger number of Nationalists this would strengthen Northern 
Ireland’s position at a vital stage in its economic affairs, but the Government 
appears to prefer that the present constituencies should not be redrawn before 
the next review, to be completed in the 1960’s. This illogical decision can 
only be accounted for by the Unionist Party’s extreme sensitiveness on the 


subject of representation as applied to both Parliaments and the plural nature 
of the franchise for Parliament at Stormont. 


Northern Ireland, 
May 1958. 
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TERRORISM FAILS 


ES is now clear that the sporadic armed attacks on Northern Ireland by the 
I.R.A. which began three years ago have failed dismally, and, indeed, 
that they never had any chance of succeeding in their aim, the creation of 
chaos and civil war. This wicked enterprise, fostered by the weakness of 
Mr. Costello’s inter-party Government, was based on the false idea, sedulously 
propagated, that the Government of Northern Ireland rested on British 
bayonets. The preliminary shadow boxing with British troops came to a 
sudden end, however, when the I.R.A. were faced with the Sten guns of the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary and found that they were dealing not with a 
British garrison but with fellow Irishmen who were determined to protect 
their rights and liberties against external terrorism. Not only the I.R.A. but 
the whole Irish people have been taught the very salutary lesson that force 
solves nothing, and that Northern Ireland, even if it stands alone, will not 
be forced into the Republic. The I.R.A., although they may not yet realize 
it, have shot their bolt. Proof of their failure is to be found not only in the 
decrease of outrages near the border but also in the fact that they have 
embarked on adolescent antics farther afield, such as the recent aimless and 
ineffective raid on a British army camp at Blandford in Dorset. The relatively 
small number of those interned or prosecuted in Northern Ireland shows that 
the Roman Catholic population as a whole has refused to countenance or 
support these criminal activities. A significant proof of the change in Irish 
opinion is the fact that a Kilkenny jury recently convicted a member of the 
I.R.A. for illegally possessing gelignite, although he had refused to plead 
and claimed that no Irishman would consider him a felon. Meanwhile the 
131 alleged leaders of this criminal conspiracy, who could obtain their liberty 
by acknowledging the Government’s authority, remain “unwept, un- 
honoured and unsung” in the Curragh internment camp. That their incar- 
ceration has raised little or no public protest in a country where patriotic 


indignation is easily aroused is in itself remarkable. One may well ask, has 
Ireland at last grown up? 


The Political Front 


HE answer to this vital question is by no means clear. Although the 

political position as between North and South has become more closely 
defined there is still no sign of any rapprochement. Lord Brookeborough put 
the attitude of Northern Ireland quite clearly in a speech at Londonderry on 
February 13. The Republic, he said, could have the friendship of Northern 
Ireland, but it must be earned by acts, not pacts. If the people of the Republic 
wanted real friendship with Northern Ireland they must recognize its con- 
stitutional position and cease their hostile activities. “If they will do so,” he 
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said, “we are prepared to offer them the hand of friendship.” Co-operation 
between North and South has recently been called for by Professor Stanford 
of Trinity College, who proposed in the Senate that our Government should 
set up a Commission to report on the best means of promoting closer 
economic and cultural co-operation between North and South. The most 
interesting feature of this debate was that it elicited from Mr. de Valera the 
statement that, while he was taking a big responsibility without consulting 
his colleagues in the Government, he would say, “We are prepared on this 
side to join in a joint commission with Northern Ireland to examine the 
possibilities indicated by Senator Stanford.” This statement shows that, 
although he is himself well aware of the necessity for a modus vivendi with the 
North, he is not at all so sure that he can get his colleagues to agree with him. 
Senator Barry was correct when he said during the debate that the big parties 
in the Republic were the prisoners of their past. The truth of course is that 
any such co-operation, if it is to be effective, must be preceded by an agree- 
ment to differ on fundamentals. North and South must alike accept the 
status quo before they can work together for the common good. Mr. de 
Valera apparently refuses to recognize this elementary truth. At a press con- 
ference in London on March 18 he stated that, while he would be willing at 
any time to have talks with the Northern Government, it would not be on 
the basis of recognizing their status as required by Lord Brookeborough, for 
this “means we should recognize as just what we know to be unjust”. Like 
the Bourbons, Mr. de Valera “learns nothing and forgets nothing”. He 
devoted a considerable time to justifying his policy of “‘external association”, 
which in 1912 plunged Ireland into civil war and which has since been 
attained, as his opponents then maintained would be the case, by a process 
of peaceful evolution. Mr. de Valera is in fact straining at a gnat while 
swallowing a camel, for on the same day that he refused to recognize the 
status of Northern Ireland he somewhat inconsistently called on Mr. Mac- 
millan, whose Government of Great Britain and Northern Ireland we recognize 
and with whom we maintain full diplomatic relations. 

Mr. Norton, the leader of the Labour Party in the Dail, whose mind is 
more elastic than Mr. de Valera’s, has recently admitted that we must accept 
the existence of a majority in Northern Ireland which is opposed to unity, 
and adjust our thinking accordingly. Unless we did, no progress was likely 
to be made. Wishful thinking would not, he said, advance the national cause 
one iota. He made it clear that the Labour movement unhesitatingly rejected 
any resort to force to effect a solution of Partition. This statement is signi- 
ficant, since his party was largely responsible for preventing Mr. Costello 
from taking drastic action against the IL.R.A. Mr. Norton has no doubt been 
reading Mr. Donal Barrington’s brilliant polemical Sputnik on Partition, 
which is still in orbit in our political vacuum.* Mr. Barrington has recently 
pointed out that there cannot be healthy co-operation between two men if 
one does not recognize the other’s right to exist. In order to overcome the 
constitutional scruples of Mr. de Valera and the requirements of Lord 
Brookeborough, he has suggested that the Dail should follow the Ireland 


* See THe Rounp TaBiz, No. 190, March 1958, p. 171. 
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Act of 1949 in declaring that the present status of Northern Ireland could not 
be changed without the assent of its Parliament. This would be something 
better than de jure recognition so far as the North was concerned, while not 
involving the Republic in any amendment of its constitution. Such an 
agreement should, he claimed, involve the ending of anti-partition pro- 
paganda by the Republic, while Northern Ireland should on its side end a 
state of affairs in which Roman Catholics were treated as second-class 
citizens. He also pointed out that although Northern Ireland was our second 
best customer we had no trade representative in Belfast. 


Industrial and Agricultural Policy 


R. LEMASS, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, has, however, 

been recently telling a meeting of the Irish Association in Belfast of 
the advantages that Northern Ireland would eventually gain as the result of 
obtaining free access to our markets when the Free Trade Area became fully 
operative. He said that the outstanding problems in the Paris discussions on 
which no agreement was yet in sight were the position of agriculture, the 
danger of serious diversion of trade within the area in the absence of a 
common external tariff, and the definition of origin. The French were 
arguing with considerable logic that a Free Trade area without a common 
external tariff was an impossibility, that there was no valid precedent for it 
in history, and that it could not be operated without considerable danger of 
a serious diversion of trade. The French wanted a common external tariff 
levelling out all trading inequalities. The British could not accept this pro- 
posal because of their Commonwealth commitments. The French argument 
about the British advantage in having favourable conditions of entry to both 
European and Commonwealth markets applied, he said, to Ireland North 
and South. The industrial and social problems of North and South were, he 
maintained, similar in character and origin and presumably, therefore, would 
respond to similar treatmeut. In a further speech at Sligo on March 22 he 
pointed out that whether or not a Free Trade Area resulted from the present 
negotiations Ireland would have to start thinking in terms of a situation in 
which protection would no longer be the main instrument of our industrial 
policy. This is plain and necessary speaking. Faced with almost certain 
liberalization of world trade we must either adjust ourselves to the new con- 
ditions or remain a backward, isolated and decaying enclave. It should now 
be clear to the blindest patriot that our interests and those of Great Britain 
are identical. Nor has the policy of protection we have hitherto followed 
proved profitable. The actual rate of increase in employment—some 2 per 
cent per annum—has been very small. The number of new jobs created 
through the policy of protection between 1926 and 1957 was less than 
50,000, or about 4 per cent of the total number employed. Since 1936 both 
the adult population and the numbers at work have steadily declined. In 
1956 the number at work fell by 19,000 and it is likely that a similar decline 
occurred last year. Depopulation also continues with increased velocity. 
During 1957 the population is estimated to have fallen by 30,000, which is 
the largest drop in any year since the foundation of the State. It has now 
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reached a level that the Commission on Emigration forecast (less than four 
years ago) for thirty years hence. Moreover nothing but serious recessions in 
both North America and Great Britain is likely to stop its continued fall. 
Unfortunately the practice of Mr. Lemass does not always accord with his 
precepts. For some time he has been promising to introduce a measure 
amending the absurd Control of Manufacture Acts, which virtually prevent 
the free introduction of foreign capital in our industrial field. When the Bill 
was, however, recently introduced it was found that in abolishing the exist- 
ing stringent restrictions concerning foreign control of industry its effect 
was limited to new industries whose products are intended for export. In 
such circumstances it seems, to quote Mr. James Dillon, “quite daft” for the 
Government to send a special representative to America in order to en- 
courage American industrial investment here. It may be surmised that the 
complaints of our well-protected industrial “tycoons”—whose contributions 
to the party funds cannot be ignored—proved more than Mr. Lemass could 
withstand. The Bill unfortunately registers no progress towards a freer 
industrial economy. 

So far as agriculture is concerned the situation is critical. Dairy farming is 
our biggest single industry; its exports ‘of produce are worth £67,000,000 a 
year and it employs nearly 300,000 workers. The special commission which 
for five years has been investigating the cost of producing a gallon of milk 
has at last reported that the average cost is 1s. 13d. The present average price 
of milk at the creameries is 15. 6d. a gallon, which the farmers complain is too 
low. To add insult to injury the Government has now announced that the 
creameries must bear one-third of the cost of subsidizing butter exports— 
which in effect imposes a levy of four-fifths of a penny on each gallon of milk 
intended for butter production. It also requires the creameries to instal new 
pasteurization plant at a cost of £1,000,000. The farmers, who are no longer 
mute or unorganized, maintain that these additional burdens will make it 
impossible for them to bear the cost of eliminating tuberculosis in their 
herds—a process that must be soon completed unless not only our main 
export trade in cattle but our whole economic position is to-be jeopardized. 
The farmers also complain that they are not being allowed to supply our 
total wheat requirements, which is the reason why the guaranteed prices of 
wheat and barley have been reduced. The millers on the other hand contend 
that a certain admixture of foreign wheat is necessary in order to obtain 
suitable bread. The farmers have certainly substantial grievances. As Dr. 
Juan Greene, the able president of their National Association, recently said, 
the time has come when the country must have a coherent, comprehensive, 
planned agricultural policy such as no government has yet produced. Our 
agriculture, he said, had had to develop on day-to-day lines, not even being 
assured of stability for one year in advance; no industry could develop on 
those terms. Costs continued to rise while the value of produce from the 
land showed a disastrous downward trend. To make matters worse New 
Zealand is now demanding an anti-dumping duty on Irish butter in the 
British market. 


The bright side of our economic position is the fact that, after taking 
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invisible exports into account, our external trade balance for the first time 
since 1946 shows a credit of £9,000,000. National income has also increased 
by £19,000,000 and savings by £25,000,000. But in the first quarter of this 
year cattle exports, on which our economy mainly depends, fell by £3,000,000. 
The disastrous shipping strike, which lasted for three months, was settled in 
February by the creation of a new union for seamen only.* No new taxes 
were imposed by Dr. Ryan, the Minister for Finance, in his budget intro- 
duced on April 23 for the good reason that the limit of economic taxation 
has been reached. In order to balance his accounts he reverted to the time- 
honoured device of “robbing Peter to pay Paul” by applying the income 
derived from the remaining Special Import Levies to the service of ordinary 
instead of capital expenditure, to which they were originally devoted when 
first imposed in 1956. It seems clear that if the balance-of-payments position 
is to be maintained these import levies must be retained. Our economic 
position viewed as a whole forces one to admit that neither the Republic, 
nor, indeed, Ireland as a whole, is, or ever was, a viable economic unit. To 
that extent the people of Northern Ireland can certainly claim that they have 
been justified in their determined adherence to a larger conception of unity. 


Dramatic Doings 


fee our problems, as recent events in Dublin disclose, are not solely 
political or economic. Strange to relate there is no official censorship of 
plays in Ireland, other than the provisions of the criminal law against obscenity. 
Recent developments in connexion with the proposed Dublin International 
Theatre Festival suggest, however, that a censorship may exist which is 
neither official nor direct. The Festival Council decided to present two new 
plays, one The drums of Father Ned by that old theatrical warrior Mr. Sean 
O’Casey, and the other Bloomsday, a dramatic adaptation of James Joyce’s 
famous novel U/ysses by Mr. Allan McClelland. Having announced these 
productions the Council proceeded to request Dr. McQuaid, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, to sanction the celebration of a votive mass 
at the opening of the festival. It is difficult to imagine a more fatuous pro- 
ceeding, for, as is well known, the works of both Mr. Casey and Joyce are 
equally anathema to the Irish Roman Catholic Church. The Archbishop 
naturally refused the Council’s request. Soon afterwards it was announced 
that the Council had dropped Mr. O’Casey’s play because, naturally enough, 
he refused “to make alterations to suit a Dublin audience”. Two days later 
they again announced that, under pressure from the Tourist Board, they had 
also dropped B/oomsday from their programme, although they were at pains 
to explain that neither play contained anything of an offensive nature! Sub- 
sequently, as a protest, other plays were withdrawn by their authors and the 
Council finally announced that the Theatre Festival had been postponed 
sine die, and it has since been dropped entirely. The Archbishop so far as is 
known exercised no direct censorship in the matter. No new or unusual 
artistic activity would of course be possible if it had first to receive a religious 


* See THe Rounp Tasie, No. 190, March 1958, p. 175. 
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imprimatur. If such activities prove to be immoral or obscene they should be 
dealt with effectively by public opinion and its servant the law. The whole 
incident is unfortunately typical of an increasing, and often hypocritical, 
tendency to associate secular activities with pietistic practices, thus con- 
founding the sacred with the profane. As the northern half of the Republic, 
including Dublin, now enjoys television from Belfast, and as the other half 
is threatened with some form of commercial television (probably American), 
it would seem that a censorship of the drama in Ireland may soon be a work 
of supererogation. Perhaps the last word on the matter may be left to Dr. 
Lucey, the Roman Catholic bishop of Cork, who in his Lenten pastoral has 
just pointed out that censorship is a poor substitute for conscience! 


Ireland, 
May 1958. 





PAKISTAN 


CONFLICTING VIEWS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


URING the last two years or so, political controversy in Pakistan has 

mainly centred on the mode of election, and the integration of all the 
provinces and princely States in West Pakistan into One Unit. To these 
topics has now been added another—foreign policy. Undoubtedly certain 
politicians have all along displayed a remarkable tenacity in their efforts to 
reverse Pakistan’s foreign policy, but in a country where this issue had come 
to be regarded more as a matter of ideology than anything else, they made 
little headway, almost passed unnoticed. Now the situation is quite different. 
Yesterday’s certainties have become today’s uncertainties. The periodical 
outbursts of Maulana Bhashani and other leaders of the Left against a policy 
of alignment with the West had become something of a routine. But who 
could have expected the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Firoze Khan Noon, 
to accuse the “so-called Commonwealth” of acting against the interests of 
Pakistan and to her detriment? The outspokenness and the vehemence of 
his statement, made on the floor of the National Assembly, created as much 
sensation in Pakistan as oversea. 

On March 8, when the National Assembly was discussing the various 
demands for the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs for the current financial year, 
Mr. Noon sounded the warning that Pakistan would revise her attitude and 
policy on Kashmir by the end of April if Dr. Graham failed in his mission. 
He said: “I can tell the world this much that our people, if they find their 
own freedom is in jeopardy and is threatened by India, they will break all the 
pacts in the world to save that freedom and they will go and shake hands 
with the people we have made enemies for the sake of others.” For the people 
of Kashmir “the only solution” he could think of, in case the democracies 
of Europe and America failed them, was “to walk into the Communist 
camp”. He discounted the Western belief that no Muslim will ever turn 
Communist. “I can tell the world today that Muslims will go into the Com- 
munist camp rather than remain under Hindu domination.” He thought that 
the United Nations intervention had been useful only where there had been 
a will among the people to settle a dispute peacefully. The United Nations 
succeeded in Egypt because England and France “respected world opinion”. 
But on the issue of Kashmir “India is behaving in a different fashion. She 
is talking with her tongue in her cheek. ‘Yes, we will follow the United 
Nations resolution, but no plebiscite.’”” He criticized the Western powers 
for arming India and rendering her other aid on a big scale and deplored 
that neutrality should get such handsome dividends. 

These, in brief, are the main points of Mr. Noon’s startling foreign policy 
statement. It has been interpreted as “nonsense and crude blackmail” and as 
an attempt to find scapegoats to cover the Government’s failings in internal 
affairs of the country. But an unqualified acceptance of such interpretations 
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would be as facile as it would be one-sided. It was for anyone to see that 
Mr. Noon was not alone in making such categorical and far-reaching asser- 
tions. Other sections of opinion in the House joined him enthusiastically. 
Speaking on behalf of the Muslim League, Mian Mumtaz Daulatana, wealthy 
Punjabi landlord and League stalwart since before Partition, characterized 
Western policy vis-a-vis Kashmir as “worse than hypocrisy” and said that 
Pakistan’s friends were “worse than her enemies”. Speaking from a different 
platform, Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, immediately after his election as the 
President of the All-Pakistan Muslim League, lashed out against Pakistan’s 
present foreign policy, which, he said, was dividing the Arab world. He 
wanted the Muslim world to be united into a federation, even if Pakistan and 
Iraq had to quit the Baghdad Pact. “I would consider itas a great good fortune 
for the Muslims of the world if Iraq walked out of the Baghdad Pact.” 

Such pronouncements, and they are a few of many, should suffice to 
dismiss the view that the Prime Minister’s statement was merely aimed at 
finding scapegoats. Had that been the case, it would have been incredible 
for Mr. Daulatana and Khan Qaiyum Khan, the uncompromising opponents 
of the present régime, to speak, even unwittingly, in strains similar to those 
of Mr. Noon. What they were in fact doing, even conceding other con- 
siderations that may have weighed in their utterances, was to give expression 
to the general feeling of disappointment and frustration in Pakistan over the 
Kashmir issue. This country has all along sided with remarkable steadfast- 
ness with the West. Now there is bitter realization that it has been too readily 
taken for granted. 

Is Pakistan, then, finally set to pursue a different course in conducting 
her foreign affairs ? The question will not be easy to answer. There is enough 
evidence that, as yet, a unanimity of approach in the country’s political 
hierarchy on any proffered changes in her foreign policy is lacking. On 
March 15, President Iskander Mirza said in Lahore: “Pakistan has put its 
cards squarely on the table and does not propose to play the game of hide 
and seek in international relations.” He added: “Each and every political 
party in the country which assumed office at one time or the other has not 
only endorsed but also helped in the formulation of this policy. But there is 
hardly a day when it is not abused in the Press and from public platforms.” 
In a subsequent Press interview President Mirza repeated these views in no 
uncertain terms. 

At the same time, however, other developments have taken place. Mr. 
Noon, replying to Mr. Khrushchev’s letter informing him of Russia’s suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests, expressed the “satisfaction” of the Government of 
Pakistan on the Soviet decision. 

A shift in emphasis in Pakistan’s approach to Arab countries is expected 
as a result of the Middle East envoys’ conference held in Karachi from 
March 28 to April 2. At the conclusion of the conference an official spokes- 
man said that, while no basic changes in Pakistan’s policies with regard to 
Middle East countries will result from the conference’s deliberations, vigorous 
steps to strengthen cultural, commercial and political ties with the countries 
in the region are likely to be taken by Pakistan. 
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Avoiding the temptation to proclaim a hypothesis as a fact prematurely, 
two conclusions are really unavoidable from the foregoing. First, there are 
now two distinct and conflicting trends in the country’s approach to inter- 


national affairs, and, second, that this issue has now descended to the level 
of public controversy. 


The Struggle for Power 


OMING back to the old theme of party politics in Pakistan, there were 

dramatic political developments during the period under review. On 
March 31, the then Governor of East Pakistan, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
dismissed the Awami League Coalition Ministry, headed by Mr. Ataur Rah- 
man, swore in Mr. A. H. Sarkar as the new Chief Minister of the province 
and prorogued the Provincial Assembly. Within a matter of hours President 
Iskander Mirza, on the advice of the Central Cabinet, after it had held an 
emergency session, dismissed Mr. Fazlul Hug from his gubernatorial office 
and the province’s Chief Secretary, Mr. Hamid Ali, stepped into Government 
House as the Acting Governor. Immediately after his swearing-in ceremony 
Mr. Hamid Ali dismissed Mr. Sarkar and reinstalled the Ataur Rahman 
Ministry. The Provincial Assembly was later summoned again and, after it 
had passed a vote of confidence in Mr. Ataur Rahman, was prorogued. 

A writ has since been filed in the Dacca High Court petitioning against the 
dismissal of the Sarkar Ministry: as the issue is sub judice, it will not be pos- 
sible to go into its constitutional propriety or impropriety. But the events 
that led to these dramatic developments fully illustrate the utter recklessness 
of political parties in striving for power. 

When the Provincial Assembly met for its budget session in the latter half 
of March, it was a foregone conclusion that the Krishak Sramik Party had 
moved itself into a position from which it could seriously challenge and even 
dislodge the Awami League Coalition Ministry. The K.S.P. had set its own 
house in order by reuniting the Sarkar and Hamidul Huq groups within its 
own ranks and had assured itself of full support from the Muslim League 
and the Nizami Islam mainly because of its advocacy of the separate system 
of electorate throughout the country. The K.S.P. prospects further improved 
by defection from the ruling coalition of eleven Scheduled Caste members 
and an equal number of members from the northern districts of the province. 
The latter, who want a new province to be carved out in East Pakistan, with- 
drew their support from the Ministry, because it failed to “fulfil the aspira- 
tions of the people of East Pakistan in general and of the people of North 
Bengal, comprising the eight districts of Rajshahi Division, in particular’. 

The proceedings in the Provincial Assembly itself spurred the K.S.P. in 
its bid to overthrow the Ataur Rahman Ministry. The province’s Finance Bill 
for the year 1958-59 with its heavy taxation proposals evoked such strong 
opposition that the Ministry was forced to drop at least three of them. But 
this gesture failed to appease the Opposition and the Ministry had ultimately 
to agree to the Opposition demand that the Bill be circulated to elicit public 
opinion by April 30. This was interpreted by Mr. Fazlul Huq as the rejection 
of the Finance Bill, which, on the basis of that interpretation, was a virtual 
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vote of no confidence against the Ministry. Thus the circulation of the Finance 
Bill proved to be the starting-point of the dramatic chain of events that has 
already been recounted. 

It must be added here, however, that at no time during the Provincial 
Assembly session the Ataur Rahman Ministry failed to maintain its majority 
thanks to the National Awami Party’s support. The N.A.P., while having 
vital differences with the Ministry, felt that any disturbance of the status quo 
would have an adverse affect on General Elections prospects in the country. 
It therefore gave its full support, even though reluctantly. 

These developments in East Pakistan confronted the Central Cabinet with 
a very difficult situation. The general consensus of opinion among informed 
political circles is that but for Mr. Suhrawardy’s pressure the Central Cabinet 
might not have acted so firmly and speedily as it did in dismissing Mr. Fazlul 
Huq. Mr. Suhrawardy is believed to have threatened the withdrawal of 
Awami League support from the Republican Party at the Centre if the Ataur 
Rahman Ministry was not at once restored to power in East Pakistan. 

The K.S.P. on the other hand, voiced their strong protest against Mr. 
Fazlul Huq’s dismissal and considered,it to be an uncalled-for interference 
by the Centre in provincial affairs, which impinged on provincial autonomy 
as provided in the constitution. Accordingly, important K.S.P. leaders 
visited the Federal Capital during the second week of April to review the 
situation in East Pakistan with the Central authorities. Their spokesmen 
repeatedly emphasized that the only purpose of their visit was to seek 
assurance that henceforth the Centre would maintain strict neutrality in the 
provincial political tussle. But it is fair to assume that the K.S.P. leaders, 
realizing the utter dependence of the Noon Cabinet on Awami League sup- 
port, also considered possible party alignments, both at the Centre and in the 
provinces, which might alter this position. 

With the conclusion of the K.S.P. leaders’ talks in Karachi the scene has 
again shifted to Dacca, where the K.S.P. and the Awami League are bidding 
against each other to secure the co-operation of other parties. The N.A.P., 
which is considered to hold the balance of power in the Provincial Assembly, 
is shrewdly exploiting its crucial position in its effort to get as much support 
for its policies and programmes as it can. Maulana Bhashani has laid down 
five conditions for N.A.P. co-operation. They are : (1) withdrawal by Pakistan 
from all military pacts and pursuit of an independent foreign policy; (2) joint 
electorate; (3) full regional autonomy for the provinces; (4) annulment of 
One Unit; and (5) implementation of the fourteen unfulfilled demands of the 
21-point programme of what was formerly known as the United Front. 

What happens in the next few weeks in East Pakistan will be of vital 
political significance for the whole country. If the Awami League is thrown 
out of power, either before or during the next session of the Provincial 
Assembly, which must meet before the end of June to pass the Fina : + Bill, 
and the succeeding set-up again interferes with the electorate issue, there is 


great danger that General Elections will be postponed once again. And that 
will be too bad. 


Pakistan, May 1958. 





CANADA 
MR. DIEFENBAKER’S TRIUMPH 


LL the omens pointed toa decisive victory for the Progressive-Conservative 
Party in the Canadian Federal election held on March 31, but nobody 
foresaw the political landslide, which by the capture of 208 out of the 
265 seats in the House of Commons gave it the largest majority since 
Confederation. Only in Newfoundland did the Liberal Party by salvaging 
all its 5 seats hold its own. The Progressive-Conservatives with 2 gains 
made a clean sweep of the 12 seats in Nova Scotia, retained all their 4 seats 
in Prince Edward Island, and raised their representation in New Brunswick 
from 5 to 7 and in Ontario from 61 to 65. But these gains paled into insigni- 
ficance by comparison with their amazing success in the two sections of the 
country, Quebec and the western Provinces, which except in the election of 
1935 were very unfriendly terrains for them until last year. 

Queber has been the strongest fortress of Canadian Liberalism ever since 
the bitter controversy over military conscription in 1917 drove the great 
majority of the French-Canadians into its camp and destroyed the traditional 
equilibrium of Canadian politics, in which each of the two older had a 
balanced following drawn from the two basic racial stocks. But Quebec is 
the deepest reservoir of conservative sentiment in Canada, and the inability 
of the Progressive-Conservative Party to extract from it a substantial number 
of its 75 seats barred their hopes of a working majority at Ottawa. In the 
election of 1957 a net gain of only 5 seats in Quebec was a great disappoint- 
ment to them, but it encouraged them to plan a grand assault upon the 
Liberal stronghold, and for it on this occasion they enjoyed the whole- 
hearted co-operation of Premier Duplessis, a former Tory, and his powerful 
political machine; a sample of its ardor for the Tory cause was the use of the 
cars of the provincial police in Quebec City to drive voters to the polls. And 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker, sensing that many French-Canadians were 
alarmed about the feebleness of their influence at Ottawa, skilfully fortified 
his appeal for their votes with a pledge that, if they would send him more 
supporters in Parliament, he would increase their representation in the 
Cabinet. There is some evidence that his avowal of a determination to free 
Canada from subordination to the United States enlisted the sympathy of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec, which dislikes the impact of 
American influences upon the French-Canadian people. Anyhow, their 
favorable response to the Prime Minister’s appeal was on such a scale that the 
Progressive-Conservatives carried 50 out of Quebec’s 75 seats and only on the 
island of Montreal did the Liberals escape a disastrous reverse. Accordingly 
in the new Parliament nearly one-fourth of the Government’s supporters in 
the Commons are French-Canadians, and there is general agreement that this 
restoration of Tory strength in Quebec is a beneficial fruit of the election. 

But even more surprising was the tidal wave that gave the Progressive- 
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Conservatives complete ascendancy in the western Provinces, which since 
their settlement have been the chief hotbeds of radical sentiment in Canada. 
They captured all of the 14 seats in Manitoba and the 18 seats in Alberta; 
and in Saskatchewan the chief stronghold of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (C.C.F.), where local pride in the successful career of Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker favored their cause, they just fell short of triplicating 
these triumphs by permitting a solitary member of the C.C.F. to keep his 
seat while they carried the other 16. In British Columbia, 8 gains raised their 
quota to 18 out of the Province’s 22 seats, the other 4 being retained by the 
C.C.F. Consequently the Social Credit Party has been obliterated at Ottawa 
and the only spokesman of Liberalism left from west of the Great Lakes is 
the member for the Mackenzie seat in the Northwest Territories. 

Undoubtedly a prime factor in the astonishing victory of the Progressive- 
Conservative Party was a widespread feeling that the Diefenbaker Ministry, 
enjoying only precarious power, had brought fresh vigor to the management 
of the country’s affairs; and its reduction of taxation and its enlargement of 
benefits in the program of social security had earned the gratitude of many 
voters. By contrast the feeble performance of the Liberals in the rdle of 
Opposition had confirmed the impression that they were a tired party, whose 
reforming initiative had been exhausted, and that they needed a longer spell 
in opposition to recover it and restore their morale. , 


Contrasts in Leadership 
HE new Liberal leader, Mr. Lester Pearson, failed to justify the hopes 


of his party that his high prestige as an international figure would win 
popular confidence in his ability to be a good Prime Minister. His speeches 
at the opening of the campaign were more suited to an Assembly of the 
United Nations than to a Canadian election; and he also made an unfortunate 
mistake in embarking upon an unedifying competition with the Prime Minis- 
ter in the lavishness of their promises of fresh expenditure upon a variety of 
new projects. He left with the voters an impression that his long concentra- 
tion upon international had left him with an unsure touch about domestic 
problems, more vital to the average Canadian, such as housing, grain- 
marketing and the cost of living; and it was only in the last fortnight of the 
campaign that he adopted an effective electioneering technique and began to 
arouse the enthusiasm of his audiences. It is, however, only fair to add that 
in the campaign he shouldered heroically an exhausting personal burden, 
because only about half a dozen of his former colleagues in the St. Laurent 
Ministry stood as candidates and, with the Liberal organization almost 
derelict in certain Provinces, he had to cope with the hostility of seven out 
of the ten provincial premiers and their political machines. 

But all these factors favorable to it would not have produced such a tidal 
wave of votes for the Progressive-Conservative Party if its leader, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, had not again proved himself a virtuoso in the art of 
electioneering and an astute political strategist. His strain of evangelistic 
appeal to the emotions of the voters seems to have had an almost hypnotic 
effect upon them. He managed to implant far and wide the conviction that 
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he was “the great Commoner” of Canada, whose primary concern was the 
fortunes of the plain folk; and such was the almost hysterical adoration he 
evoked that at places like Fredericton, N.B., women were holding up their 
children to touch the hem of his garment and receive his blessing. He also 
won votes by his advocacy of a robust Canadian nationalism and by his pro- 
phetic vision of a greater Canada, which would emerge from the fulfilment of 
his plans for exploiting a treasure-house of dormant natural resources in the 
vast northern hinterland. Then his promise to redress Canada’s heavy adverse 
balance of trade with the United States, and emancipate her from economic 
domination by the United States, was attuned to a sharp upsurge of anti- 
American sentiment caused by evidence, such as the cuts in imports of 
Canadian oil and the ban upon exports of motor-cars to Communist China 
by the Ford Company of Canada, that vital Canadian interests nowadays 
received a minimum of consideration at Washington. So the voters were 
disposed to disregard the charge of the Liberals that the Diefenbaker 
Ministry by its proposal to divert 15 per cent of Canada’s import trade from 
the United States to Britain had disturbed very profitable trade relations with 
the United States, and refused to acquit the Liberals of considerable respon- 
sibility for the present large volume of unemployment. The great majority 
of the Canadian people had lost confidence in the Liberal Party, but were 
not ready to accept the thesis of the C.C.F. that the paramount need of 
Canada was a careful planning of her economy on Socialist lines, and could 
not take seriously the financial nostrums of the Social Credit Party. So they 
decided that the Diefenbaker Ministry was, on the strength of its record and 
its programme as expounded, entitled to a fresh lease of power with a clear 
majority and proceeded to smooth its path by removing from Parliament 
many of its most formidable critics. 

But even staunch Tories admit that their partiality for their party was 
carried to such extremes that it has produced as unsatisfactory a House of 
Commons as those which existed in the later stages of the long ascendancy 
of the Liberal Party. Its composition is not a fair representation of political 
sentiment, for the Progressive-Conservative Party carried nearly 80 per cent 
of the seats with only 53 per cent of the popular vote. Two hundred and eight 
Ministerialists will be faced by 49 Liberals and 8 members of the C.C.F. The 
House has been greatly impoverished by the defeat of Mr. Coldwell, the 
leader of the C.C.F., and his deputy, Mr. Stanley Knowles, its two ablest 
parliamentarians, and by the loss of Mr. Gardiner, a Liberal Minister of 
Agriculture for twenty years, Mr. Sinclair, formerly Minister of Fisheries and 
Mr. Allan MacEachen, the most promising of the younger Liberals. Apart 
from three former colleagues, Messrs. Martin, Lesage and Pickersgill, Mr. 
Pearson will suffer from a dearth of competent debaters among his followers 
and has not a single authoritative spokesman on agricultural problems. The 
C.C.F., reduced in strength from 25 to 9, will be an impotent rump. 

But, ‘while the Diefenbaker Ministry will be in a dominating position in 
the House of Commons, it will have to reckon with the overwhelming 
Liberal majority in the Senate, which, like the House of Lords, has the same 
legislative powers as the Commons, except in regard to “money” bills, and 
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has no limitations upon their exercise. The present Upper House consists of 
76 Liberals, 17 Progressive-Conservatives and 3 Independents, while 6 seats 
are vacant. Since Senators are appointed for life by the Government of the 
day, mortality is the only agency that can change the balance of parties, and 
it is unlikely to wipe out the Liberals’ majority during the life of the present 
Parliament. But because too many members appointed to the Senate in 
recent years have been tired political warhorses or generous contributors to 
campaign funds, and too few have been individuals of real distinction, it has 
lost its old authority and prestige and is regarded by many Canadians as an 
anachronistic body, which is in urgent need of reformation. So, while the 
Liberal majority in it will exercise freely their right to criticize and move con- 
structive amendments to Ministerial legislation, they will probably hesitate 
to offer any firm challenge to the Government, lest they give Mr. Diefen- 
baker an excuse for seeking a mandate for a drastic reform of the Senate, 
including an age limit, which would end the careers of the older Liberals. 


The Smaller Parties 


ERTAIN political commentators have been asserting that the late election 

assured the doom of the two minor parties and that hereafter, as of yore, 
the voters of Canada will have to divide their favor between the two historic 
parties, the Progressive-Conservatives and the Liberals. The Social Credit 
Party still controls the provincial government of Alberta, but it is hard to 
see how it can survive as an effective instrument in Canadian politics. Its 
leaders have long ago abandoned any serious advocacy of the financial and 
economic prescriptions patented by the late Major C. H. Douglas, and in 
their appeals for popular support their chief stock-in-trade has been a claim 
that all their candidates were handpicked God-fearing men and women and 
that, if they were given power, they would enforce standards of political 
morality hitherto unknown in North America. But this form of appeal has 
lost its efficacy as the result of the disclosure of serious administrative 
scandals, in which members of the Social Credit Ministry now ruling British 
Columbia are involved, and it is highly improbable that this party can ever 
recover from the wholesale desertion of a mass of supporters, which cost it 
all its 19 seats in Alberta and British Columbia. 

But the C.C.F. is in a much happier position. For a serious defection of © 
its agrarian supporters in the prairie Provinces it secured compensation in 
an increase in its voting strength in-Eastern Canada, with the result that its 
popular vote fell by less than half of 1 per cent. The polls revealed that there 
is still a hard core of about 700,000 Socialists in Canada, and there are signs 
that the present leaders of the Canadian Labor Congress, in which two former 
rival trades union organizations are now merged, are getting ready to abandon 
the policy of neutrality for labor unions in elections; if they mobilized the 
million-odd adherents of their Congress solidly on the side of the C.C.F., a 
great improvement in its fortunes would be assured. Meanwhile Mr. Pearson 
is being exhorted to secure his party’s acceptance of Leftward policies, . 
designed to be so attractive to the Socialists that they would agree to unite 
with the Liberals; but the leaders of the C.C.F. have made it plain that they 
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will never contemplate such a merger and that they intend to preserve the 
separate identity of their party and appeal for support on the ground that, in 
view of the close identity of the ideologies and programs of the two senior 
parties, they alone offer the Canadian people a clear alternative policy for the 
betterment of the existing social and economic order. At the moment 
the C.C.F. are much aggrieved with the Liberals, because a detailed study of the 
polls in the constituencies of Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Knowles has convinced 
them that a large body of Liberal voters forsook their own candidates for 
the purpose of helping the Tories to eliminate the two Socialist leaders. 

Its calamitous defeat has made the Liberal Party very dispirited, and Mr. 
Pearson has to undertake the tasks of reviving its morale and rebuilding its 
battered organization. Today it is even weaker in the provincial than in the 
Federal arena; for it only controls the governments of three small Provinces 
containing about one-tenth of the total population, and no Canadian party 
can be in a healthy condition at Ottawa without the nourishment of strong 
provincial organizations. So the recapture of a number of provincial govern- 
ments must be the first objective of the Liberal Party, and as a start towards 
this goal they have recently chosen a new provincial leader, by name Mr. 
John Wintermeyer, for Ontario. 

The election refuted the legend that most Canadians remain firmly wedded 
to the party of their youthful choice and showed that there existed a huge 
floating vote, particularly large among the foreign-born elements, known as 
“the ethnic groups’’. It was a massive shift of this floating vote, made easy 
by the similarity of the Liberal and Tory programs, that confirmed decisively 
in power, not a conservative Ministry of the traditional type, but a Ministry 
whose policies will be largely determined by the ideas and aspirations of its 
leader. It contains only one Minister, Mr. George Hees, the Minister of 
Transport, who has a substantial private income and might have been a 
champion of the interests of “big business”; and it happens that he is the 
most radical member of the Cabinet. The Prime Minister, originally a Liberal, 
when he contested seats in the elections of 1949 and 1953, knowing that the 
Progressive-Conservative label was in those days a handicap in his Province, 
felt it advisable to discard it and run as “John Diefenbaker”. Moreover he 
has always been a vigorous champion of the interests of the western farmers, 
and he has not manifested much sympathy with the protectionist and other 
policies favored by the Tory leaders of Eastern Canada. 

The basis of his Government’s power is not the support of a solid con- 
tingent of firm believers in conservative principles, but of a motley horde of 
genuine Tories, former Liberals, Socialists and Social Crediters, French- 
Canadian nationalists, high protectionists and free traders and, while he can 
fairly claim that his party alone has now nation-wide strength, his ingenuity 
will be taxed to hold the allegiance of all his variegated flock. He has 
announced his intention to fulfil his pledge to reward Quebec for additional 
support in Parliament by appointing three new French-Canadian Ministers 
from this Province, and luckily he has available among his new recruits from 
it some politicians of ability, like Senator Mark Brouin, Colonel Pierre 
Sevigny and Mr. Noel Dorion, Q.C. He is also credited with the intention of 


x 
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appointing to the Senate some of his older Ministers from the English- 
speaking Provinces and replacing them with younger men. 


Confronting the Recession 


HE Diefenbaker Ministry will not be idle for lack of pressing problems. 
Canada is still in the grip of a quite serious economic recession and, 
while the resumption of outdoor work after the spring is bringing some 
alleviation of unemployment, its volume in many sections is very large. 
When Parliament meets on May 12, authority will have to be secured for an 
amplification of the program of special public aid devised for its relief. It is 
now crystal clear that, after World War II, Canada under the stimulation of 
an immense inflow of American capital engaged in a policy of expanding 
her economy at a pace that imposed a severe strain upon her resources of 
manpower and materials, and created inflationary pressures, which raised 
costs of living and production and were only checked in time to avert a real 
crisis by the moves of the Bank of Canada for a drastic curtailment of credit. 
Not only is the country growing far too much wheat for the markets ready 
to absorb the exportable surplus, but a similar situation exists for what are 
called the “extractive industries”, concerned with minerals, oil and the pro- 
ducts of the forest. Today the gluts created by the excess of production in 
basic natural industries over the current demand for it is responsible for a 
curtailment of economic activity and increase of unemployment, and these 
setbacks have inevitably stimulated demands for higher protection for 
domestic industries and barriers against free immigration. There has also 
been an ominous drop in the yield of the Federal revenues and, unless the 
Minister of Finance is prepared in his first budget to plan for a large deficit 
on Keynesian principles, some of the prospective beneficiaries of the Prime 
Minister’s lavish promises during the campaign are bound to be disappointed. 
So far Mr. Diefenbaker and his Ministers have been very cautious in their 
pronouncements about their policy in regard to trade and tariffs, but some 
exposition of them must be given when the budget is submitted. The return 
to power of the Progressive-Conservative Party, which has been the tradi- 
tional advocate of adequate protection for Canadian industries, has naturally 
encouraged such Canadian manufacturers as are suffering from foreign com- 
petition to expect some relief from it, and consequently the Canadian Tariff 
Board has never in its history been faced with such a flood of applications for 
higher tariffs. Moreover the two central and highly industrialized Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, which between them return 115 out of the 208 sup- 
porters of the Government in the House of Commons, have now regained 
an ascendancy in the councils of the ruling party which they enjoyed during 
most of the long régime of Liberalism but lost in the election of 1957. Many 
of the Tory members from these Provinces are explicitly pledged to work 
for better protection for industries in their constituencies, and their pressure 
upon the Government for remedial action will be severe and continuous. 
But it happens that the Prime Minister and four of his most influential 
colleagues, Mr. Churchill (Trade and Commerce), Mr. Harkness (Agricul- 
ture), Mr. Fulton (Justice) and General Pearkes (National Defence) sit for 
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constituencies in the west, where high tariffs are anathema, and they are 
well aware that any serious capitulation to the demands of the industrialized 
east would arouse great resentment in the west and would have to be resisted 
by their followers from this region, if they wanted to have any hope of re- 
election. So it can almost be taken for granted that, while there will be some 
revision of tariff duties for the removal of justifiable grievances about the 
dumping of cheap foreign goods in the Canadian market, political conditions 
and fear of starting a tariff war with the United States will make the Govern- 
ment avoid any drastic alteration of the present main structure of the Canadian 
tariff. The experts of the Canadian Government on trade and tariffs are 
now busy with preparations for the approaching economic conference be- 
tween the partners in the Commonwealth in Montreal, but in the light of 
the factors mentioned above and the domestic exigencies created for the 
Diefenbaker Ministry by the recession, extravagant hopes that the conference 


will produce any great enlargement of the market in Canada for British 
exports should not be cherished. 


Canada, 
May 1958. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
GENERAL ELECTION 


HE Nationalist Party won its third general election in succession, this 

time with a majority which is nearly a record for the South African Parlia- 
ment and with a marked increase in the total number of votes which it 
received. The state of parties in the Twelfth Parliament will be: 


Nationalist Party’ . : . 103 (nine more than after 1953) 
United Party . : ‘ . ° §3 (four fewer than in 1953) 
Labour . ; ; : . nil (five in 1953) 

and three Native and four Coloured representatives. 


The four Coloured representatives were returned in a separate election as 
“Independent United Party”, and the Native representatives are made up of 
two Liberals and one Independent. The Government’s majority over the 
United Party (including the Coloured representatives) is thus 46 and over all 
parties it is 43, a marked improvement on the clear majority of 29 with which 
it finished the 1953 election. Only the United Party with 111 members after 
the post-fusion election of 1938 has ever exceeded the Nationalist single- 
party total of 103. 

Soon after its return in 1953 with 57 members, the United Party lost 
six members who crossed the floor to form the short-lived Conservative 
Party, but gained the adherence of one of the members of the Labour 
Party. In this election two former Conservatives who had joined the 
Nationalists were returned but in different seats; two who stood as inde- 
pendents were defeated; and two did not stand. The election pact with the 
Labour Party was terminated and the only two of its members who stood 
were defeated by the United Party. The Nationalists gained six seats from 
the United Party (including the two fought by former Conservatives); 
and the United Party, not counting the Coloured representatives, thus 
ends up with one seat more than at dissolution and four seats fewer than 
after 1953. ° 

The United Party, however, remains a vastly stronger force in the country 
than is indicated by these figures of parliamentary representation. The “load- 
ing” and “unloading” of urban and rural constituencies can, in terms of the 
Constitution, be as much as 15 per cent above and below the average: there 
are rural seats with 8,500 voters and city seats with 11,500. The greatest 
Nationalist strength is in the rural areas. The process goes to an extreme in 
South West Africa, a huge territory with only 28,000 voters, who return 
six members. The actual Nationalist majority in all South West was only 
4,800, but all six members are Nationalists. The eccentricities of the delimita- 
tion of constituencies also were markedly unfavourable to the United Party. 
Each of the six seats lost to the Nationalist Party had had its boundaries 
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drastically amended—and for conflicting reasons. In the eastern Cape what 
were two safe United Party seats were imperilled by changes dictated by the 
Delimitation Commission’s desire to keep urban voters together; yet the 
former Kimberley City (an urban area with a very big United Party majority) 
was split down the middle and each part attached to a rural area with a strong 
Nationalist allegiance. The United Party lost its Kimberley seat by a few 
hundred votes. In Hottentot’s Holland, the seat contested by Sir De Villiers 
Graaff, a town with 2,500 voters was taken out and placefl in an adjoining 
(and strong) Nationalist constituency and some 4,700 voters were brought in 
from another (and even stronger) Nationalist seat. Graaff lost by 900 votes 
a seat which was Hottentot’s Holland in name only. 

The Nationalists put up no candidates in 31 seats, 24 of which went 
unopposed to the United Party and seven of which were contested by 
Liberal and independent candidates. This meant that there was no direct 
Nationalist appeal to about 300,000 of 1,500,000 voters and an agreed 
figure for the distribution of votes between the two main parties cannot 
be obtained. By assuming a substantial Nationalist strength in the uncon- 
tested seats, a majority of votes for the Nationalists of about 50,000 can 
be obtained. By crediting the Nationalists with an allowance based on 
what that Party actually obtained in urban seats which it did contest, the 
Nationalists are found in a minority of about 50,000. One analysis, which 
is based on an actual canvass of the seats before the election and is conser- 
vatively calculated, gives 


United Party ; ; : ; . 691,849 
Nationalist . ; ; : ; . 676,330 


After the 1953 election, the Nationalist Party was in a clear minority to all 
the opposition parties of at least 100,000 votes, so that the Nationalist vote 
position has undoubtedly improved while the United Party’s total vote 
has dropped. A reasonable estimate would be that the Nationalist total has 
gone up by 30,000 or 40,000 and the United Party’s dropped by 50,000. 
One factor is that since 1953 the Coloured voters (50,000 in 1948) have 
been removed from the roll and this would reduce the United Party total. 
There has also been a considerable emigration since 1953 and the 
majority of emigrants would more likely be United Party supporters. The 
Nationalist Party claims, and probably with justice, that the majority of 
youngsters coming on to the roll favour the Nationalists because of the 
appeal of romantic natalism to the Afrikaner youth already conditioned by 
Christian-National Education. If this is so the election has produced no 
evidence of any substantial change of allegiance on the part of United Party 
supporters. 

Whatever the distribution of votes, there is no questioning one fact— 
that South Africa must have achieved some sort of world record for electoral 
anomalies. With the same number of votes, one party gets 103 members, the 
other 53. In this election, it required 13,053 United Party votes to elect one 
United Party member and 6,566 Nationalist votes to elect one Nationalist 
member. The anomaly increases if the Senate is included—the Nationalists 
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have 180 members of Parliament and, with the same number of votes, the 
United Party has 61, or just one-third. 


Conduct of the Campaign 


HERE was nothing startlingly new in the Government’s appeal to the 

country. In the first place, it “stood on its record” of progress to apar- 
theid, although that nebulous ideal was not more clearly defined nor was its 
fulfilment brought nearer than about the end of the century. On a narrower 
front it declared that “there was no home for the Afrikaner in the United 
Party”. And finally it brought in every shade of racial and colour prejudice 
with a sustained attack on the United Party for allegedly having no clear 
colour policy and for flirting with liberalism. 

The United Party fought hard with vigour, competence and organizational 
skill under the forceful and attractive leadership of Sir De Villiers Graaff. 
It attempted to concentrate on the hard facts of South African life, the bread- 
and-butter of industrial expansion, immigration and economic relations with 
the outside world. Graaff tried desperately to bring to the front the issue of 
South Africa’s part in an awakening Africa and to make the electorate realize 
that the only way to make White supremacy unchallengeable was for the 
Whites to “take the non-Whites forward into prosperity with them”. Un- 
equivocally the party declared that if returned it would replace the Coloured 
voters on the common roll, a gesture to idealism which undoubtedly cost 
many votes. 

One of the disappointments of the election was the defeat of Graaff in the 
constituency of Hottentot’s Holland. The constituency had been turned into 
a Nationalist stronghold by delimitation but Graaff characteristically refused 
to leave his old seat, even though it was his old seat in name only. Graaff will 
accept another seat and has declared the intention of the party to continue 
to represent the opposition to Nationalism of half the electorate and of the 
vast majority of the people. 

The country’s swing to the Right was indicated also by the fate of the 
smaller parties. The little Liberal Party, represented in the Assembly only by 
two members representing the Natives, timidly presented itself to the general 
electorate with three candidates. Two forfeited their deposits and the third, 
in a fight against the United Party in Cape Town, the traditional home of 
South African liberalism, got fewer than 2,000 votes. The Labour Party, 
which has been in the South African Parliament since Union and in recent 
Parliaments has been an effective voice for the expression of liberal opinion, 
was wiped out, one of its two candidates forfeiting his deposit in a three- 
cornered contest with the United and Nationalist parties. 

The election in the Cape for four members to represent the Coloured 
people on a communal roll was held a few weeks before the general election. 
Since the assault was made on the franchise of this community, its interest 
has manifestly dwindled. Since 1948 about 40 per cent of the voters who were 
on the roll at that time have allowed their names to disappear and only about . 
half of the remaining voters were persuaded to go to the polls. A large group 
of intellectuals, mainly school-teachers, urged a complete boycott of the 
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proceedings, and the small poll indicates that this was to some extent success- 
ful. Another group tried to get the voters to vote for candidates who are 
appearing at the moment on a charge of treason at the mass trial. This move 
to extremism failed totally, and in the event the votes went largely to four 
candidates sponsored by the United Party. Three Nationalists diffidently 
made their appearance and all three forfeited their deposits. 

This conservative result of the Coloured elections, plus the abandonment 
by the African National Congress of an African protest by means of a 
symbolic strike on the eve of polling day, was perhaps a significant demon- 
stration of a non-European sense of responsibility. 

It is too early to indicate what are the probable lines of political develop- 
ment in South Africa. The republic issue was soft-pedalled during the cam- 
paign but came into prominence again at Nationalist celebrations of a victory 
which emphasized the number of seats won and ignored the number of votes 
cast. Mr. Strijdom has declared that his party will go forward resolutely with 
their Colour policy but until that policy is defined this can mean anything 
or nothing. At the time of writing the only new development possible seems 
to be the elimination, in the name of total political apartheid, of the three 
representatives of the Natives. There has been vague talk of “broadening” 
the Nationalist appeal into a truly national appeal, of overtures to the 
English-speaking section and other hints of what in this country is called 
toenadering—the process of bringing conflicting political parties, or parts of 
them, together. These symptoms should be interpreted with reserve, parti- 
cularly in the light of what seems to be the return of Dr. Verwoerd to a 
position of full power in the Nationalist hierarchy. His announcement (which 


he subsequently retracted), that he would retire from the portfolio of Native 
Affairs because of the “suspicion of his own people”, at one time led to 
speculation that Dr. Verwoerd’s extremist leadership was faltering. 
South Africa, 
May 1958. 





NEW ZEALAND 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS CRISIS 


HE pattern of New, Zealand’s commerce and industry was drastically 
changed from January 1, when comprehensive import licensing and 
exchange control were imposed by the newly elected Government. 

The situation resembled that of 1938, when the country’s oversea exchange 
reserves had fallen to a very low level, and detailed import controls were 
applied by the Labour Government almost immediately after its return to 
office. Before January 1, 1958, there had been freedom in exchange dealings 
(except for certain financial transfers) and only a residue of import licensing ; 
the new regulations made all imported goods and commodities (except a few 
minor items) subject to the issue of licences, without which exchange dealings 
were not permitted. 

The reason given by the Government for its action was the alarming fall in 
the level of the country’s oversea exchange reserves, which had dropped from 
£113 million at the end of June 1957—a fairly satisfactory level for that time 
of the year—to £83 million on October 2 and then to £45-5 million on 
December 25. At the end of 1957, the Prime Minister pointed out in a public 
statement on New Year’s Day, New Zealand had exchange reserves sufficient 
to meet only six weeks’ payments for imports, instead of the minimum 
requirement of six months’ reserves as recommended by the Monetary Com- 
mission. He said “the trading deficit for the 1957 calendar year had increased 
from £4 million at the end of September to an estimated £30 million at the 
end of December’. If such tendencies continued, the Prime Minister con- 
tended, the country would be unable to meet commitments to oversea 
countries. Hence the introduction of import selection to halt the slump in 
the oversea exchange position. No exchange, he said, would be allocated for 
the importation of goods that were available in good quality and quantity from 
the country’s own resources. Full allocations would be made for essentials 
such as raw materials, medical supplies, and basic foodstuffs not produced 
in New Zealand. In pursuance of this policy the banks were instructed not 
to allot any oversea exchange unless the applicant had a licence from the 
Customs Department, issued in accordance with a detailed schedule. 

The Prime Minister explained on January 1 that the Government had had 
five courses open to it in its efforts to solve the exchange crisis, and had 
adopted import selection, rejecting the following alternatives for the reasons 
given: 

Borrowing abroad. This solution had two serious objections. The first was 
that the money required—{50 or £60 million—could not possibly be raised 
on the London market at the present time; and the rate of interest would be 
very high, thus giving the country another burden to meet. 

The second reason was that borrowing would still not cure the underlying 
situation, which led to too heavy a demand for imports. 
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Reduced purchasing power. A second method of dealing with the situation 
would have been to have the purchasing power of the community lowered 
sufficiently and sharply enough to reduce the demand for imports early in 
1958. But this would not have acted quickly enough, and it would have been 
wrong to suspend public works, cut wages, and produce unemployment in 
order to build up oversea exchange reserves. 

Devaluation. A third method would have been to alter the exchange rate 
with the pound sterling so that it would make the price of imports so high 
as to deter many people from buying them. If the exchange rate were altered 
to effect the result desired the cost of living could go up by 25 to 30 per cent. 

Exchange control. This fourth possibility (note: this was a system imposed 
by the previous Government in 1952) involved a system which the present 
Government considered would deprive New Zealand of essential imports 
and allow non-essential imports in. 

There was no surprise in the country at the imposition of import controls, 
since by mid-December at least it was generally evident that the low levels 
reached in exchange holdings required some official action to reduce the 
drain. On December 17 an official report released by the Department of 
Statistics estimated that New Zealand needed an annual surplus of exports 
over imports of about £43 million to £47 million to break even in its balance 
of payments. It stated that surpluses of this nature have not been achieved 
in the last three years and that, while consistently achieving an export surplus, 
New Zealand cannot fully pay for services received from oversea. It recorded 
that, in the financial year 1956-57, New Zealand’s oversea transactions 
(including services and unilateral payments as well as the export and import 
of goods) resulted in a deficit of {22-5 million. It was to be noted that in 
that year the Government borrowed almost {10 million oversea. 

Commercial comment on the imposition of general import controls from 
January 1 was that the situation, while it called for action, did not call for 
the detailed controls and cumbersome machinery of import “selection”; 
that it could have been met by the system of exchange control operated for 
a time by the previous Government, under which importers were free to 
import what they chose within a limited exchange allocation. 

(As already mentioned, this alternative was examined and rejected by the 
Government on the present occasion, this reflecting no doubt the difference 
in approach by the two political parties.) Commercial opinion on the root of 
the exchange crisis was that, in relation to available oversea funds, there was 
an excessive spending power in the hands of the people, due principally to 
too high a level of government expenditure, and that that spending power 
had found its natural outlet in importations. 

In the post-mortem that followed, the Government contended that there 
had been an excessive rate of importing and that their predecessors in office 
had followed an imprudent policy for years despite record oversea income, 
and had latterly allowed the position to develop to crisis point without taking 
action before the General Election. 

The previous Minister of Finance (Mr. J. T. Watts) held that the position 
was not so serious as was represented, that the country had an additional 
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£30 million in reserves invested in London, plus holdings in gold; that the 
export season just beginning would build up funds immediately; that the 
seasonal cessation of the run-down of funds in the last two months had not 
occurred because the Government party (Labour) on the hustings had 
threatened a return to import control if elected and importers had covered 
themselves against such a possibility; that there had been rumours since the 
general election of an alteration in the exchange rate, as a result of which 
funds had been remitted oversea in payment for goods even before due date; 
that the “spending” election promises of the newly elected Government had 
stimulated consumer buying. Because the level of oversea funds had reached 


a lower level than expected, Mr. Watts agreed that some remedial action had 
become necessary. 


A Report to Parliament 


a short parliamentary session in January, a Treasury report, dated 
December 12, was tabled. It set out that the economic situation of New 
Zealand had worsened rapidly and seriously since about the middle of 1957; 
that the critical factor had been the sharp adverse movement in the terms of 
trade, which had been accentuated over recent months; that concessions in 
taxation, both actual and prospective, a continued high demand for labour 
and steadily rising wage levels, also some relaxation of monetary policies, 
had resulted in a level of demand for both consumption and investment 
goods at current price levels much greater than the country could afford 
from current earnings; that while there had been some increase in the 
volume of imports, the greater part of the increase in payments had derived 
from a price increase in imported goods (the price level for imported goods 
for the June quarter of 1957 was 9 per cent above the comparable period of 
1956); that there would be a deficit for 1958 of £33-5 million. 

The report states that to restore equilibrium in the balance of payments 
without attempting to add to oversea reserves during 1958 would require a 
reduction in imports of about £30 million at then current prices. The 
Treasury considered it difficult, if not impossible, to achieve a reduction of 
this order without threatening employment in some industries because of 
recovering scarcities of raw materials, but in the short run, while other 
measures were being taken, it might be a practical target. 

The Treasury stated that a reduction of imports to this extent raised 
related problems of reducing purchasing power to a similar extent, failing 
which inflationary pressure would break through in sharp price increases 
which in turn would increase costs through further wage increases, &c. The 
central point of the problem, the report stated, was that total spending of 
both the Government and private sectors on imports exceeded the resources 
available from current earnings and the amount that could be safely drawn 
from oversea credits. The most effective method, in the view of the Treasury, 
of reducing this tendency to excessive spending was a combination of 
increasing taxation revenues and reducing government expenditure, prefer- 
ably resulting in a cash surplus on government transactions. Under present 
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conditions it would be unwise to assume that local production could make 
a substantial contribution to replacing the goods which were restricted 
under an import licensing arrangement. That meant that less goods would be 
available and that a somewhat lower standard of living must be accepted. 

The report referred also to the significant fall in the last few months of 
1957 of prices for butter and cheese on the British market, although the 
higher receipts for other exports, particularly wool, had resulted in an 
increase in total export receipts. Nevertheless, it was noted that there had 
been a decline in the rate of increase of total receipts in the last few months 
before the date of the report. On the other hand, the level of imports had 
increased markedly in recent months, and a major part of the higher pay- 
ments for imports had arisen from the rise in import prices and more latterly 
from increased freight charges. 

In its concluding portion the Treasury report said it was possible that 
there could be some fall in import prices in the future as the result of a 
recent fall in world commodity prices, but any fall would be limited because 
of the increases in labour and other intermediary costs in shipping goods to 
New Zealand. Earlier estimates of balance of payments for 1957 by the 
Reserve Bank had shown a deficit of £17 million, but this had now been 
revised to £25 million. The main new factors taken into account were, on 
the receipts side, a reduction of £2,500,000 for meat receipts and £3 million 
for wool receipts, due to the high bank overdraft rates in England, which 
had led to a greater reliance on New Zealand banks to finance purchases 
until they were actually landed in England. Because of this time lag a con- 
siderable sum that would normally be received in the 1957 calendar year 
would be carried over into 1958. 

“There is not much evidence to suggest that the increase in private im- 
ports this year is an ‘insurance’ by importers against the reimposition of some 
form of import control after the elections”, concluded the report. 

As to the future outlook, the Minister of Finance (Mr. Nordmeyer) stated 
on February 3 that there was little prospect of an early improvement in the 
oversea funds position, that it might be more realistic to expect a fall before 
any increase occurred, and that, consequently, import control was likely to 
remain for some time. He remarked that government imports were likely to 
go up; more machinery was being imported for capital works such as steam 
power and geothermal projects. 

Shortly afterwards the Minister announced a tightening of the credit 
squeeze. He a's at a reduction of £16 million in bank overdrafts in five 
months, apparently by exerting moral pressure on the trading banks to get 
advances down in whatever way they can. On the other hand, however, he 
made references in March to (unspecified) increases in government expendi- 
ture this year—this, no doubt, being in aelathon to the fulfilment of promises 
made during the election campaign. 

In the meantime the following was the position on April 10: the decline 
in dairy export prices had exceeded the worst fears, and the industry’s 
reserve funds of {£15 million, expected to last for the 1957-58 season, were 
on the point of extinction with four months of the season remaining; income 
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from wool would be down by at least £22 million instead of the £15 million 
to £17 million estimated earlier; meat export earnings were going to be 
down by an estimated £8 million, mainly because of a fall in lamb prices; 
oversea exchange holdings were having a struggle to maintain the slight 
increases that were being recorded. 


Move against Dumping 


RITISH newspaper reaction to the introduction of import controls has 

opened the broad question of New Zealand’s trading relationships with 
the United Kingdom. The Prime Minister repudiated the inference that the 
restrictions were a retaliatory move because the Dominion had recently been 
denied some protection in the United Kingdom market for its meat and 
dairy produce, which was exposed to heavy foreign competition, and he 
made it plain that the Government had restricted imports only from eco- 
nomic necessity. 

While the Dominion has been making excessive external payments in 
relation to her oversea earnings—in short, was being extravagant—the 
exchange problem was undoubtedly aggravated by the lower prices received 
over the last twelve months for her butter and cheese in the United Kingdom 
market. The decision of the Government to cut imports will have a damaging 
effect, of course, on British export industries. 

During the visit of the United Kingdom Prime Minister to New Zealand 
in January, representations were made to him by the Government in favour 
of the imposition of anti-dumping duties on butter imported into the United 
Kingdom from a number of countries that are not traditional suppliers to 
that market. The next month the Government followed this up with an 
application to the United Kingdom Board of Trade for Britain’s anti- 
dumping laws to be applied to butter. In a statement made at the time, the 
Dominion’s Minister of Agriculture and deputy Prime Minister (Mr. Skinner) 
went so ‘ar as to describe the “catastrophic fall” in butter and other prices 
as one of the main causes of the balance-of-payments problem. He pointed 
out that because of this New Zealand’s ability to buy from the United King- 
dom had been impaired. 

This statement contrasted with earlier statements made by other govern- 
ment spokesmen that the whole of the blame for the adverse trend of New 
Zealand’s balance-of-payments position rested on the shoulders of their 
predecessors in office. 

The dairy industry, however, presented a statistical case to prove that 
dumped foreign supplies, equal to 20 per cent of normal British imports, 
have brought about a reduction in the London price for New Zealand butter 
by more than 30 per cent. Mathematically, it argued, the end of dumping 
should witness a recovery in price for New Zealand supplies sufficient to 
cover the local guarantee. 

While general public opinion is united that this second attempt to move 
Britain into action on dumping duties is essential, no strong hopes are held 
that the application will be successful because of the difficulties, political and 
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other, which it is considered would beset the United Kingdom Government 
if it complied. 

In August, under existing arrangements, new guaranteed prices will have 
to be fixed for the 1958-59 season. The previous Government gave a firm 
pledge to the dairy industry that it would honour the guarantee, with a 
reduction of no more than 5 per cent annually, even if the reserve fund 
vanished and taxpayers’ money had to be used. 

The Minister of Agriculture has promised to discuss with the dairy industry 
all matters of marketing and guarantees, but he has also hinted that the 
guaranteed price formula may have to be reviewed. The hint has been 
repeated since by other government spokesmen. 


Asian Visit 


T the end of February the Prime Minister (Mr. Nash) left New Zealand 
on a tour of Asian countries that was to last five weeks. His immediate 
purposes in leaving New Zealand were to attend the Fourteenth Session of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East at Kuala Lumpur and 
the meeting of the Council of Ministers of S.E.A.T.O. at Manila, at each of 
which he led the New Zealand delegation. Mr. Nash took the opportunity, 
however, when these conferences had completed their work, of visiting 
other capitals of South and South-East Asia: besides Kuala Lumpur and 
Manila he went to Delhi, Karachi, Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Bangkok. 

Mr. Nash had several objects in view. He wished at the outset of his term of 
office as Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs to obtain a direct 
and clear understanding of the outlook and viewpoints of the political 
leaders of an area, the importance of which to New Zealand is becoming 
every day more clear. He intended to demonstrate by his visit, New Zealand’s 
interest in developments in the area and its sympathy with the peoples of 
South and South-East Asia. The Prime Minister wished to see something 
of the economic development of these countries and to study and discuss 
the working of New Zealand’s economic aid given under the Colombo 
Plan. He wished also to visit the New Zealand forces serving in Malaya and 
Singapore. 

In all these capitals, the Prime Minister had conversations with the political 
leaders. During his visit he inspected a number of Colombo Plan projects in 
which New Zealand had participated and in a broadcast on his return he 
expressed satisfaction with their operation and with the effectiveness of New 
Zealand’s contribution to the Plan. Mr. Nash’s announcement during the 
E.C.A.F.E. meeting, that New Zealand would contribute the equivalent of 
$100,000 to the Mekong river project, is an indication of the earnestness of 
the Government’s attitude. He also expressed his admiration of the efforts 
of the Governments in the area to develop their countries’ economies and of 
the progress that was being made in meeting their social problems. 


New Zealand, 
May 1958. 
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GROWING PAINS 


HE Federation has suffered a number of hard knocks over the past six 

months: but no doubt these experiences are all a necessary part of the 
process of growing up. The sharp fall in the price of copper last year has 
resulted in an unsatisfactory balance of trade for 1957 of £14,500,000. In 1956 
the balance of trade was a favourable one of almost £/29,000,000. Figures for 
external trade during the year show a continued expansion in the value of 
imports and a substantial decline in the value of exports, imports being valued 
at £177,000,000 and exports at £163,000,000, including gold to the value of 
almost £7,000,000. Despite its difficulties the Federation is one of the few 
countries in the world that still receive a steady flow of private capital. It is 
very necessary that this should be maintained, for development has been 
forging ahead very fast and about one-quarter of all the people employed in 
Southern Rhodesia today are working on development projects. Our main 
difficulty is concerned with mineral output and is centred in the United 
States, where the recent sharp drop in production has caused a correspond- 
ing decrease in the use of copper and of chrome. The Federal Minister of 
Finance said recently that the credit squeeze was no reason for despondency 
or panic. The Federation was feeling the strain of a general slowing down of 
world trade, but measures taken by the Government to correct the situation 
were already showing results. The introduction of credit restrictions has 
caused a certain amount of indignation, but there is no doubt that restrictions 
are necessary. 

At Kariba, where the gigantic construction work for the new dam across 
the river is in progress, the contractors have met abnormal conditions, which 
have slowed down their efforts. Never have such floods been seen on the 
Zambesi river, and for thousands of miles along its banks flooding has 
affected the life and welfare of both Africans and Europeans. However, 
although damage has been done, bridges washed away and a serious leak 
started under one of the main foundations, it is considered that no overall 
delay will result in the underground work for the Kariba Power Station. 
Now that the floods have abated and work is going on normally herculean 
efforts have been made to repair damage and to catch up on lost time. It is 
hoped that the building of the foundations for the first turbine will start at any 
time now. A final computation of damage done is not yet possible, for the 
river is still high; but it is thought improbable that any damage has been 
done to the permanent works. The 1956 floods were considered to be 
extreme, but this year the flow of water at Kariba has nearly doubled that of 
1956. Last year a flow of just under 300,000 cubic feet a second was registered. 
This year it is estimated that the flow reached 580,000 cubic feet a second. — 
While total damage will be several hundred thousands of pounds the 
authorities are confident that it will be under one million. 
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In happier vein great excitement has come from the discovery of high- 
gtade emeralds in the Belwingwe area of Southern Rhodesia. The pro- 
spectors managed to maintain complete secrecy until the whole area had 
been fenced off and the necessary regulations passed to protect the finds and 
to stop any uncontrolled export of the stones. This is the first valuable 
discovery of precious stones in the colony, and at the last session of Parlia- 
ment legislation on the mining and marketing of precious stones was passed. 
The gems will be marketed under strict government control, but there has 
been no thought of nationalizing the find itself. The discovery was made by 
a small mining company which was looking for base minerals. The area is 
almost inaccessible in the rainy season and remote even in the dry season. 
Stones of gem quality have been found on the surface, and a large area 
surrounding the field has been reserved against further prospecting. No 
mining has taken place on the claims as yet, for sufficient stones were dis- 
covered on the surface to meet the immediate requirements of the emerald 
market. One of the important features of the find is that even the small stones 
retain their colour when cut. The value of the discovery is of course not 
known, for no mining has been done and the position at depth is a matter 
of speculation. 

The production and export of chrome has decreased to some extent; but 
the production of asbestos has increased, particularly in the lower grades. 
In these grades Southern Rhodesia is making a determined attempt to break 
into new world markets. This new venture has been encouraged by the 
Government, which has waived royalties on grades six and seven, and this 
gives an increased profit margin to the producers of about thirty shillings a 
ton. Prices for these grades have increased in recent months, and it is now 
possible for Rhodesian producers to compete with the United States in 
lower-grade asbestos. Prospects are bright for exports to the United King- 
dom and the United States, and also to Australia, India and the continent of 
Europe. 

Although the copper market languishes important development projects 
still make advances on the copperbelt. The {3,000,000 copper refinery pro- 
ject at Ndola is nearing completion and the plant should be ready for opera- 
tion in June or July. The first extension brings the output up to 110,000 long 
tons of copper a year and this is scheduled to go into operation early in 1960. 
In Southern Rhodesia at Mangula production continues on the newly com- 
pleted copper mine, and although this is a low-grade venture the company’s 
long experience with low-grade ores makes possible the continued working 
of the deposit at figures that show a profit even under the present difficult 
market conditions. 

Funds for Expansion 
HE Government of Southern Rhodesia has established an industrial 
development fund to promote by means of financial assistance the estab- 
lishment and expansion of industries. The Minister of the Treasury announced 
that in line with practices in other countries the Federal Government would 
ultimately form an industrial expansion corporation with substantial revolv- 
ing funds to aid the establishment and expansion of industries within the 
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Federation; and that at such stage the small fund now to be established by 
the territorial government would be absorbed into the larger federal fund. 
Assistance from the fund would preferably be in the form of finance for 
building requirements. Loans would normally be repayable within a period 
of not more than ten years, and interest would be payable at such rate as the 
Minister might determine. 

During the rainy season, which extends from November to March, there 
is usually some slowing off in building activity within the Federation; but 
the city of Salisbury, which is one of the fastest-growing cities in the world, 
announces that it is now on the verge of an estimated {4,000,000 increase in 
building activity. Large native housing schemes are being put into operation, 
and a start is about to be made on the construction of 22 large hostels for 
Africans. Building societies are now making funds available for African 
housing, for legislation has recently been passed under which the Government 
can give the necessary guarantees in relation to African housing. This is a 
most significant new development. Recently the Government has completed 
a seven-thousand-house African home ownership scheme and now moves on 
to more expensive houses for Africans, in two grades of {750 and £1,500 per 
house. The university is to build a library valued at £200,000. The grand 
total of plans passed between July 1, 1957, and the end of January 1958 
exceeded {6,800,000 in value, of which the greatest share was concerned 
with commercial building. Salisbury therefore continues to build at the rate 
of £1,000,000 a month. 

The Rhodesian railways revenue reached a new record figure of almost 
£28,000,000 for the financial year ending March 1957. This was an increase 
of £3,700,000. Capital expenditure at £4,300,000 was only half what had 
been expected, and it is stated that the shortfall has been due to lack of 
sufficient technical staff to carry out the planning and supervision of the 
works. The greatest single item in capital expenditure was European housing, 
on which more than £1,000,000 was spent. New engines are arriving almost 
weekly, and a large increase in rolling stock in recent years has now brought 
the railways to the position where they can meet the full demand for transport. 


African Education 


ITH our total of seven million people all growing more interested in 

the education of the children, funds are never available to meet the 
full need. Steps to overcome what has officially been described as “the 
distressing shortfall in African education in the larger municipal and mine 
towns” in Northern Rhodesia have been recommended by a conference held 
in Lusaka. The conference considered the problem under three headings: 
supply of teachers; provision of funds; and provision of school buildings. 
It recommended that the possibility of transferring spare teachers from rural 
areas to urban areas should be investigated. It also suggested that missionary 
societies should be asked to increase the output of their existing teacher- 
training centres. To help in the provision of funds the conference recom- 
mended that a greater proportion of government revenue should be devoted 
to education and that school fees should be charged on sliding scales. The 
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general position in Nyasaland is the most difficult within the Federation; but 
here district councils are endeavouring to raise more money for African 
education, and Blantyre and Zomba district councils will spend more than 
{£100,000 during this year. In Southern’ Rhodesia the five-year plan has 
exceeded all expectation, and the number of African pupils in the colony is 
now Over 400,000. This gives what must be the best figure for Africa: a 
figure of 80 per cent of all African children of school age in school. Thirteen 
hundred trained teachers will leave colleges at the end of this year, and the 
total number of trained teachers now exceeds 6,000. It is expected that of the 
1,300 teachers who will graduate this year about 800 will start new classes in 
1959, making over 30,000 new places available, while the other 500 will go 
to replace some of the 5,000 untrained teachers who are still employed. 

The Government of Southern Rhodesia is also making a wide and careful 
survey of the needs of industry, so that technical education may be proceeded 
with on lines that will meet the needs of a fast developing industrial 
country. In Southern Rhodesia there are approximately 8,000 Europeans in 
employment, while the figure for Africans is 610,000. An increasing use of 
African labour is being made in the semi-skilled work of industry; and it is 
widely recognized that, if the country is to develop along right lines and 
realize its maximum potential, then an increasing use must be made of better- 
trained African workers. All advanced education, whether for Africans or 
Europeans, lies within the responsibility of the Federal Government, and in 
Southern Rhodesia plans are being made by the Federal Government to 
open an agricultural college for training Africans up to diploma standard. 

Immigration has been inclined to slow down a little during this year, in 
line with the general world recession and the determination of governments 
within the Federation to make sure that unemployment does not develop. 
In Southern Rhodesia the latest figures show, however, that out of a total of 
80,000 Europeans in employment only 127 were registered as being un- 
employed. The increase in the European population of the whole Federation 
for 1957 was 23,000, and the total European population has now reached a 
figure of 274,000. The African population increased last year by 160,000 and 
has now topped the seven-million mark. Of the increase in the European 
figure approximately 4,000 were births, and most of the balance came from 
the United Kingdom and the Union of South Africa, with a slight pre- 
ponderance of immigrants from the United Kingdom. 


The Federal Prime Minister 
CERTAIN amount of concern has been caused recently by the illness 
of Sir Roy Welensky, but after an emergency operation he is making a 
satisfactory recovery. At the beginning of the year Sir Roy in a message to 
the people said: 
the picture of 1957 has been one of progress whatever has been said to the 
contrary. We have had setbacks, particularly in the economic field, but the 
Federation’s economy has proved strong enough to carry this. 
He warned us about Russian influence within the continent of Africa, and 
said that we should be warned not only by Russia’s direct participation 
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in an Afro-Asian conference at Cairo, but also by her unconditional offers of 
economic aid. We should be aware that this interest would greatly stimulate 


the activities of nationalist movements on the African continent. Sir Roy 
further stated: 


and finally we should be aware that the very dangers we see in unbridled African 
nationalism—the lowering of standards and the intrusion of irresponsibility into 
statecraft and civil life—are exactly the factors which international Communism 
likes to develop as a precursor to the arrival of Communism itself. I give this 
warning; but at the same time I would like to make it clear that we recognize 
the dangers and we are thus fore-warned. 


In the new year edition of Op/ima Mr. Garfield Todd, then Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, wrote: 


During the last ten years a revolution in ideas has made possible, in fact neces- 
sary, the new thought of partnership. Even ten years ago most Europeans would 
have been profoundly shocked at the thought that there would be a coming 
together of black and white on anything like equal terms. During the last decade 
however there have been extensive changes, and an increasing number of Euro- 
peans in Africa are coming to realize that racial theories in themselves are a 
faulty and unsure foundation upon which to establish the domination of one 
race by another. It is probable that Adolf Hitler had more to do with bringing 
these racial theories into disrepute than anybody else, and they are certainly as 
outdated and condemned as Hitler and his regime. There is a good deal of con- 
fused thinking on the subject of partnership in Southern Rhodesia today. On 
the one hand there are those who still hold that it is a simple matter of European 
versus African and that the future of the country demands that Europeans them- 
selves will continue to dominate in every way. On the other hand there is a rising 
tide of black nationalism to meet the white nationalism. Fortunately the type of 
black nationalism which is present in the Federation does not have the added 
danger of a return to the tribal state. The movement does however call for 
domination in government by the African people as such: a demand which is 
quite as unacceptable and dangerous as are the demands of white nationalism. 
These are the two extremes and the truth is not with either of them. 


After giving a resumé of steps toward partnership Mr. Todd said: 


The general shape of things to come is now becoming apparent. One Depart- 
ment of Labour under one Minister of Labour; one industrial conciliation act 
providing for conciliation with the help of trade unions and, where workers are 
not advanced sufficiently to run trade unions, with the assistance of industrial 
boards: apprenticeships open to everyone; jobs graded correctly and fairly and 
payment made for the job irrespective of the colour of the worker. Along with 
such measures will go the extension of educational facilities and the development 
of housing areas so that workers may live in settled communities owning their 
own homes. All our endeavours to build a happy and secure nation rest ultimately 
on our ability to make possible for all the people a wholesome and secure 
family life. 

The Cabinet Crisis 


| eprcer nce osig one of the most unworthy pages in the history of. 
Southern Rhodesia was written this year when a cabinet crisis arose in 


which four Ministers of the Crown rebelled against the Prime Minister, Mr. 
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Garfield Todd, and threw the country into some confusion. At the end of 
November Mr. Todd had welcomed the decision of the Federal Party Con- 
gress to unite with his own party, the United Rhodesia Party. He said: 

We are grateful to Sir Roy Welensky for the forthright leadership he has given 
in this matter. Opportunity is now provided for all responsible people of moderate 
liberal outlook to come together so that we may enjoy a full measure of political 
stability. I believe that in the next five years there will be more significant 
decisions to make throughout the whole of southern Africa than we have made 
before in a five-year period. Under such circumstances safety and security along 


with sound development will depend upon our ability to provide strong and 
responsible government. 


This statement can well be added to the list of famous last words, for on his 
return in January from three weeks holiday in the Union of South Africa 
Mr. Todd was met at the airport by the acting Prime Minister, Sir Patrick 
Fletcher, and told that his Ministers had decided to resign the following 
morning. The Ministers gave as a reason for their action that they believed 
that Mr. Todd was now so widely branded as a liberal that he would not be 
able to lead the party to victory in the election which was due towards the 
end of the year. At a later date Sir Patrick Fletcher stated that the reason why 
the ministers had lost faith in Mr. Todd was that he had stirred up the African 
people to believe that they could be given a degree of advancement which 
was actually not possible. Whatever may have been the rights or wrongs of 
the case the ministers had had an opportunity of stating their views at a 
congress of the party held only three months earlier. The fact that they had 
not taken that opportunity and that they did not wait for a special congress 
which was already scheduled to take place in March showed that they were 
determined to remove Mr. Todd from office in a most unconstitutional 
manner. It was quite obvious that they fully expected that Mr. Todd would 
resign as leader without making any stand. 

Within forty-eight hours Mr. Todd had formed a Government of men 
who held the public respect. He then stated that the whole matter would be 
put to a special congress of the United Federal Party and that after the con- 
gress, if he were leader, he would go to a general election. When the congress 
was held more than 300 delegates assembled, many of them members of the 
old Federal Party who had not taken part in territorial politics for some time. 
The leadership of the party as between Sir Patrick Fletcher and Mr. Garfield 
Todd was debated for eight hours; and then at the last moment it was sug- 
gested that Sir Edgar Whitehead, representative of the Federation in Washing- 
ton and from 1946 to 1953 Minister of Finance in Southern Rhodesia, should 
be asked to become Prime Minister. A group had already obtained his con- 
sent and the vote was taken. In the first vote Mr. Todd received 129 votes, 
Sir Edgar Whitehead 122 and Sir Patrick Fletcher 73. However, in an 
elimination vote the Fletcher group transferred their support to Sir Edgar 
Whitehead’s nomination and he was elected leader of the party and Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia. On his immediate return from Washington 
Sir Edgar was able to form a Government, which did not include Sir Patrick 
Fletcher but included Mr. Todd. 
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Sir Edgar had four months in which to gain a seat in a by-election, and on 
April 16 he presented himself for election in Bulawayo. The United Federal 
Party was completely confident that he would not only win the seat but win 
it by a two to one majority. Both parties were completely taken aback when 
the Dominion Party candidate won with a majority of eighty votes, after a 
poll in which almost every voter who was available came to record his vote. 
At the moment of writing the whole controversy has flared up and the 
country is faced with an immediate general election. The Dominion Party 
with its recent victory over the Prime Minister is very confident of the 
chances of winning the election. The United Federal Party is unhappily split 
from top to bottom. Mr. Garfield Todd and his supporters have been forced 
out of the United Federal Party and have reformed the original United 
Rhodesia Party. It has now to be seen whether the United Federal Party 
would be taken over by reactionary men or whether those within it who were 
not in favour of a realist approach to African advancement should go to the 
Dominion Party. The January crisis has therefore flared up again and Sir 
Edgar Whitehead leads the United Federal Party while Mr. Garfield Todd 
leads the re-established United Rhodesia Party. 

Southern Rhodesia is the sheet anchor of the Federation. Now that the 
copper-mines are not showing great profits the economy of Southern Rhodesia 
in relation to the Federation has taken on a new significance, and politically 
Southern Rhodesia has the finest record in race relations of the three terri- 
tories. It would be a tragedy if the present confusion of opinion should lead 
to the coming to power of the Dominion Party which is reactionary and 
amongst other things has stated that it will reverse the recent franchise laws 
of Southern Rhodesia. If this should happen 10,000 Africans who could 
qualify for the vote on the common roll would be denied this privilege which 
recent legislation has made possible. 


Central Africa, 
May 1958. 
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